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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION' 


By Dr. GEORGE F. ZOOK 
RETIRING UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION ; DIRECTOR OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


AFTER a separate existence of sixteeen 
years the functions of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education were by order of 
the President in August, 1933, transferred 
to the Department of the Interior and two 
months later assigned by the secretary of 
that department to the Commissioner of 
Edueation. Thus 
situation which for a number of years had 


ended an unfortunate 
viven rise to considerable misunderstand- 
ing and apprehension. Already it has been 
demonstrated that the two organizations 
can be merged in spirit and purpose and 
that through our present comprehensive 
organization the interests of vocational and 
general education can be developed both 
vigorously and harmoniously. The com- 
bined staff of the Office of Education now 
numbers approximately 150 persons with 
an appropriation during the present fiscal 
year for salaries and general expenses of 
$593,753. I believe that the present ad- 
ministration is entitled to the deep grati- 
tude of laymen and educators alike for 
having taken this statesmanlike step in the 
development of sound policy relative to the 
relations of the Federal Government to 
education. We can now go forward united 
under one banner and in one organization. 


3 Address at the first general session of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
July 2, 1934. 





The year just closed has been one of the 
most distressing yet possibly also one of 
the most significant ones in the history 
of American education. Everywhere the 
schools and colleges, both public and pri- 
vate, have been compelled to resort to fur- 
ther economies which in many states were 
so severe as to constitute nothing short of 
an educational crisis. 
methods and outworn organization pass out 


In such a period old 


and something more suited to the new day 
takes their place. While it is as yet too 
early even to identify all these trends, we 
are at that point in the development of cer- 
tain national educational policies where 
with far less effort than usual we have the 
opportunity to influence the course of 
events in education for a generation, if not 
for several of them. 

Our present difficulties in the support of 
education go back to our fundamental law. 
The federal constitution did not of course 
confer upon the central government au- 
thority to deal with education. Hence this 
responsibility was reserved to the several 
states. They in turn abdicated this obliga- 
tion to the local units within the states. 

For years local communities also shirked 
the responsibility for the maintenance of 
schools. Then arose a great line of proph- 
ets from Horace Mann to P. P. Claxton, 
who went about the states of this Union 
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preaching the inalienable right of little 
children to the cultural heritage of the 
ages and the necessity of universal public 
education as the basis for popular govern- 
Spreading the gospel of education 
akin to re- 


ment. 
was engaged in with a zeal 
ligious evangelism, of which it was indeed 
often an integral part. The spread of free 
public schools into every corner of our land 
during the last 100 years not by govern- 
mental coercion but mainly through popu- 
lar desire is one of the striking accomplish- 
ments of the marvelous age through which 
we have passed. The school units of those 
early days were no larger than those which 
could be attended conveniently by a group 
of children walking to school and which 
contained enough real estate to support the 
school through taxation. There never was 
even in the beginning any relationship be- 
tween the number of children to be schooled 
and the ability of the community to sup- 
port schools. 

The economic and social changes of re- 
cent decades, while they have generally 
raised the level of educational opportunity, 
have on the other hand also increased the 
inequalities of such opportunities between 
and among children. The concentration of 
wealth makes a high-school education an 
easy possibility in some communities, in 
others junior college education is within 
easy reach, in still others various curricula 
leading to baccalaureate degrees may be 
obtained as against a limitation of school 
opportunities to the elementary grades in 
the case of a large proportion of children 
and young people not so fortunately situ- 
ated. 

One of 
the way in which the schools have been con- 
fined to the real estate property tax as 
almost their sole means of support. In the 
face of rapid increases in other types of 
wealth from which income was available 
the schools kept on levying local taxes on 
real estate while other public agencies, 


the factors in this situation is 
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especially those carried on by the states, 
have been wise enough to use more modern 
and effective sources of taxation. In 1931- 
32, 80.5 per cent. of revenue receipts from 
taxation and appropriation for the schools 
came from county and local sources. Prac- 
tically all this came from taxes on real 
estate. On the other hand, the gasoline tax 
generally used for the maintenance of roads 
is an eloquent example of the kind of a tax 
which can be levied successfully long after 
local property taxes have in many parts of 
the country all but broken down. While 
we can of course look forward confidently 
to the continued revival of business and in- 
dustry in such a manner as to make it pos- 
sible for the owners of property again to 
pay taxes in larger amounts than at pres- 
ent, I am confident that local taxes on 
property can never again be counted on as 
much as in the past to bear the burdens of 
interest and sinking fund for capital out- 
lay and for general maintenance of the 
schools. If this statement is true we are 
indeed faced not with a theory but a con- 
dition that may well make those who have 
the welfare of our country through educa- 
tion at heart pause for extended consider- 
ation. Weshall have to do something about 
it or the financial support of our educa- 
tional program will be permanently im- 
paired. 

Inasmuch as I have just stepped out 
of federal service it is perhaps natural that 
I should share with you some of my obser- 
vations relative to the problem of federal 
aid to education which have grown in part 
out of the brief but most interesting year 
during which it has been my privilege to 
serve as Commissioner of Education. 

There are a number of considerations 
which bear upon this problem, but I eall 
your attention to but two of them. First, 
the title to the wealth of the country which 
is produced by all of us working together 
in all parts of the country is concentrated 
in certain states and even in metropolitan 
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areas of these states in a most interesting 
and surprising manner. It seems no more 
than simple justice, therefore, that a way 
should be found by means of which wealth 
may be taxed where it is located and the 
income therefrom distributed to the states 
to be used for the education of the children 
where they are located. 

In 1913 the sixteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution was adopted. This 
amendment authorized the Federal Govern- 
ment to levy income taxes on individuals. 
It is doubtful whether any addition to our 
fundamental law of greater social signifi- 
cance has been made since the beginnings 
of our government. This amendment con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government power 
to levy and collect the most important 
modern form of taxation. In 1931-32 the 
income taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment from corporations and individuals 
amounted to $1,056,757,000. Even in the 
next year when the depression was at its 
height receipts from the federal income tax 
were $746,791,404. To the extent that the 
Federal Government exercises this power, 
the states are in effect inhibited from using 
it for their own purposes. To a consider- 
able extent the same kind of development 
has taken place relative to inheritance taxes 
and relative to certain sales taxes, notably 
on liquor, tobaceo and gasoline, which other- 
wise could have been used more extensively 
by the states to support state and local 
functions. 

Hence during the last two decades two 
important developments affecting the sup- 
port of all state and local functions, in- 
cluding education, have been taking place 
simultaneously, namely, the breakdown of 
the property tax on the one hand, and the 
gradual assumption by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of a number of sources of modern 
and effective taxes which, had they been 
left to the states, would at least have en- 
abled the states and the local communities 
to pull themselves out of their financial 
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troubles more quickly and easily. In view 
of these circumstances it has always seemed 
to me to be somewhat unbecoming on the 
part of members of Congress, as has hap- 
pened so frequently in the session just 
closed, to advise somewhat testily repre- 
sentatives of state and local governments, 
ineluding the schools, that if only they 
would ‘‘set their houses in order back 
home’’ it would be unnecessary to be ask- 
ing for federal aid. 

However, few people would now advo- 
eate that the Federal Government surren- 
der the income tax and other modern taxes 
to the states. 
that the Federal Government is far more 
effective in the collection of such taxes than 
More- 
over, through the services conducted by the 
Kederal Government with the income de- 
rived from these sources all the people bene- 


Our experience shows clearly 


the several states can possibly be. 


fit, whereas a return of these several forms 
of taxation to the states would only em- 
phasize the present injustices and inequali- 
ties between and among our citizens result- 
ing from the concentration of the title to 
wealth in a small number of metropolitan 
It is evident that this 
solution of the financial problems facing 
the states and the 


schools. 


areas. is not the 


localities, including 

I am econvineed that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment continues to levy these more mod- 
ern forms of taxation, as it alone ean do 
most effectively, it follows as clearly as ean 
be that some proportion of the proceeds of 
these taxes should be returned to the states 
for the support of state and local govern- 
mental functions, including schools. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to call 
your attention to the fact that while I am 
here taking a stand in favor of federal aid 
to education I believe that we educators 
should be broadminded enough to recognize 
that whatever financial problems face the 
schools also face all other aspects of our 
state and especially our local governments. 
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Many people have objected violently that 
certain forms of education, namely, exten- 
sion education in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, vocational education and education 
in agriculture and mechanic arts to the 
neglect of others have been selected by the 
Federal Government for special subsidy. 
Whatever validity there is to these objee- 
tions holds equally well for the whole of 
education as against all other state and 
local needs. To the extent, therefore, that 
we succeed in securing federal aid for edu- 
cation only there will always be a corre- 
sponding tendency for the states and loeali- 
ties to reduce their appropriations for this 
service. We can not, therefore, and we 
ought not to want to escape the necessary 
close relationships which exist between the 
financial problems facing the schools and 
all other forms of local and state efforts. 
Would it not be wiser publie policy, there- 
fore, for us to join cordially in all efforts 
which may be made in Washington in the 
future to secure a comprehensive program 
of federal aid to the states and localities 
for all aspects of government, including the 
schools, rather than to pursue our own 
special needs too far? I believe that we 
ought to give this matter our earnest con- 
sideration. It would, among other things, 
avoid many of the problems of federal con- 
trol of education. 

Such a view may be too Utopian for the 
present time. In other words, the schools 
are in such a difficult position that we must 
of course seize every opportunity to plead 
their cause. The Federal Government can 
and should do two things—it can build the 
schoolhouses of the country and it can help 
to maintain the schools. I wish to discuss 
these two matters in order. 

Until about a year ago I ean not reeall 
in the literature of federal aid to education 
any suggestion that the Federal Govern- 
ment should build or help to build school- 
houses, although aid for school-building 
purposes from the central government has 
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long been the usual thing in Great Britain 
and France. Yet for years the Federal 
Government has been supplying generous 
sums of money to the states for the con- 
struction of roads. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act alone set aside $400,000,000 
for this purpose out of a total of $3,300,- 
000,000 for public works. Another act 
just passed by Congress authorizes the fur- 
ther appropriation of the appalling sum of 
$3,000,000,000 for the construction of roads 
during the next few years. Battleships get 
another huge sum and now another sum 
equal to that which may be spent on roads 
is being made available for the construc- 
tion and repair of homes. 

In all this staggering program where does 
the little red schoolhouse come in? In 
1931-32 there were 245,941 of these one- 
room schools scattered from one end of the 
country to the other. While it is true that 
approximately $75,000,000 of the funds set 
aside in the National Industrial Reeovery 
Act have been lent and granted to states 
and local communities for school and eol- 
lege buildings, the surface of the school- 
building program in this country has not 
even been scratched. Most of the money 
has gone to the larger communities where 
code wages and regulations can be observed. 
The rural areas as yet are both unwilling 
and unable to initiate publie works enter- 
prises, including schools, until there is some 
modification of the present situation which 
will enable them to take advantage of fed- 
eral funds for construction purposes. 

In the meantime the school-building situ- 
ation languishes. Normal school construe- 
tion, both additions and replacements, has 
all but ceased. CWA helped tremendously 
on school repairs, but it was of course only 
a temporary relief. The consolidation of 
small schools into modern, effective plants 
has all but stopped. Many of the com- 
munities which were progressive enough to 
take this step prior to the depression are 
sulkily paying interest and sinking fund on 
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school buildings built at top prices. What 
are we going to do about those 245,941 one- 
room rural schools, a large proportion of 
which are a disgrace to the level of civili- 
zation which we claim to have attained? 

Yet past these archaic structures suited 
to the civilization of a generation or two 
ago in which most of them were constructed, 
there have been built with the generous 
help of the Federal Government thousands 
of miles of hard-surfaced roads. Is a road 
more important than a school? Does it not 
raise the pertinent question as to whether 
we who are interested in schools should not 
learn the lesson learned by those interested 
in roads years ago. In other words, schools 
as well as roads should be constructed 
through the use of federal funds; a very 
small part of the sum now authorized for 
any of the three great construction pur- 
poses authorized by the last Congress for 
roads, homes or battleships would replace 
every one-room country schoolhouse which 
should be replaced with modern consoli- 
dated school plants. I for one believe that 
it would be entirely worth while to do so. 
Indeed, I ean think of no action on the part 
of the Federal Government which would 
more certainly meet one of the greatest 
social needs of the times, namely, that of 
making the 
suited to the educational and recreational 
needs of both children and adults. 

I do not believe, however, that this very 
desirable end can be attained through the 
70 per cent. loan and 30 per cent. grant 
provisions of the present Public Works Act. 
If schools are the foundation on which popu- 
lar government is built the Federal Gov- 
ernment should give school buildings at 
least the preferential treatment relative to 
grants of money which the roads have long 
enjoyed. Should this prove possible I am 
convinced that no other step which could 
be taken by Congress with respect to edu- 
cation would approach in significance a 
national school-building program. 


schools community centers 
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On February 2 of this year Mr. Harry 
Hopkins at the recommendation of the Of- 
fice of Education issued a release stating 
that it was his purpose to make available 
federal relief funds to employ teachers 
from February 1 to June 30, 1934, ‘‘in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, in com- 
munities up to 5,000 population—where the 
districts have made the maximum financial 
effort and are still obliged to close short of 
a normal length of school term.’’ The pay 
of the teachers was not to ‘‘be higher than 
that stipulated for the same positions dur- 
ing the current year.’’ 

As soon as this order was issued the Of- 
fice of Edueation lent several members of 


its slender staff and called on several of the 
leading men in school finance in state de- 
partments of education to help the FERA 
to determine the 
which the several states under Mr. Hop- 
It was a diffi- 


amounts of money to 
kins’ order were entitled. 
eult problem which had to be met promptly, 
but I am happy to say that it was done suc- 
cessfully. As a result of this action $16,- 
924,765 has been distributed to 33 states. 
Seven states each received $1,000,000 or 
more as follows: Alabama, $2,266,909; 
Georgia, $1,675,000; Oklahoma, $1,377,695 ; 
Mississippi, $1,321,876; Florida, Louisiana 
and Tennessee, $1,000,000 each. The small- 
est sums were received by Washington, 
$29,928, Idaho, $19,921, and Iowa, $9,514. 
Some of you will be interested to know that 
no state east of the Alleghanies and north 
of the Potomae River qualified for federal 
relief to their school teachers. 

I am sure that you join me in an expres- 
sion of deepest gratification that through 
the generosity of the Federal Government 
it was thus possible to keep open the schools 
of the country upon something like the nor- 
mal basis reached during the depression in 
the several states. Somehow or other the 
Federal Government seems a bit closer to 
you and me as a this action. 
When to this sum is added approximately 


result of 
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$8,000,000 for the emergency educational 
program in adult education and in nursery 
schools together with approximately $7,- 
000,000 for the part-time employment pro- 
eram of college students, and $2,500,000 
for the educational program in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps, the grand total 
the educational 


reaches the rather large sum of approxi- 


for emergency program 


mately $36,000,000. To this should be 
addéd the amounts of money distributed 
by the Office of Education to the several 


states and territories annually for the col- 


leges of agriculture and mechanic arts, 


$2,550,000; vocational education, approxi- 
$6,998,775 ; rehabilita- 
total, 


Even this figure 


mately vocational 


tion, approximately $887,648 ; ap- 
proximately $10,436,423. 
does not include the money expended for 
extension education in agriculture and 
home economies, and the large but unesti- 
sum of federal which was 


mated money 


made available through CWA for school 
repairs and construction. 

I wish, however, to call your attention to 
the fact that the $16,924,765 set aside by 
the Federal Government to keep the schools 
open was frankly intended not as federal 
aid to education but as relief to school dis- 
tricts in the states on the basis of normal 
school term and existing salaries. There 
was no attempt at equalization of any kind. 
If the normal school term of a Negro school 
was four months as against seven months 
for the whites, it was assumed that the 
states should be helped to maintain their 
own Or if the average 
salary of teachers in one state was $40 as 
against $60 in another state, the respective 


chosen situation. 


salary bases of the two states were used. 
The school districts of Iowa, for example, 
made themselves ineligible for further fed- 
eral assistance by taking advantage of a 
state law, enabling them to reduce teachers’ 
salaries to a minimum of $40 per month. 
Early in the session of Congress just 
closed there arose an insistent demand that 
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Congress make available through the Office 
of Edueation a direct appropriation of at 
least $100,000,000 to keep the schools open. 
The Committee on Education in the House 
held hearings for nearly a week, at which a 
great deal of evidence showing the probable 
needs of the schools during the year 1934— 
35 was presented. There was no opposi- 
tion. The House Committee on Education 
finally reported out a bill for $75,000,000, 
based on the philosophy that the schools 
should receive temporary relief but care- 
fully avoiding any commitment to the pol- 
icy of permanent federal aid to education. 
Although strenuous and magnificent ser- 
vice was rendered by the emergency com- 
mittee headed by Superintendent James 
H. Richmond, of Kentucky, the bill never 
In effect 
the administration compromised through a 
statement made by the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee in the House 
when he introduced the Omnibus Relief 
Bill which afterwards became a law. At 
that time the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee itemized the ‘‘ Pro- 
posed application from July 1, 1934, to 
March 1, 1935 (8 months).’’ Among these 
items were included ‘‘Schools (subject to 
the President )—$48,- 


came to a vote in either house. 





authorization by 
000,000. ’’ 

From this statement it is clear that no 
federal funds are earmarked for the schools 
this year. The amount which is used for 
the relief of school teachers will depend 
this year as it did last year on the action of 
the administration. Thus the principle of 
federal relief to teachers as against a pos- 
sible permanent policy of federal aid to 
education has been maintained in the face 
of tremendous pressure on the part of a 
large proportion of the teaching profession. 

Any one who believes that social and eco- 
nomie conditions have so changed as to 
make necessary or desirable regular federal 
aid to education can not of course be satis- 
fied with work relief wages to school teach- 
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ers on the basis of status quo. There is 
no element of equalization either for teach- 
ers or pupils in the whole business. As a 
matter of fact the inequalities of the de- 
pression as they affect the schools are far 
than 

Since the depression the 


vreater now they were prior to 
the depression. 
wealthier states have reduced expenditures 
moderately, but Alabama has lost one half 
of the meager amount it had. The gap be- 
tween the educational opportunities of the 
children in the poorer states and those in 
the wealthier states widens. One may well 
paraphrase the old parable to make it read 
‘‘from the child that hath 


away little but from him that hath not will 


will be taken 


be taken away even that which he hath.’’ 
Very few of you believe, 1 am convinced, 
that this situation can continue indefinitely. 
Some form of permanent federal aid to edu- 
cation must replace the present temporary 
expedient of federal relief to needy 
teachers. 

Such a bill authorizing an appropriation 
of $300,000,000 during the year 1934-35 
the last Congress by 
Representative Deen The bill 
contained a carefully worked-out objective 
basis of distributing the appropriation to 
the states on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance of less than college grade in the 


was introdueed into 
of Georgia. 


publie schools. The amount to be received 
by each state varied from $11 to $26.25 per 
child five to twenty years of age according 
to the density of farm population of the 
The states with the greatest density 
of farm population were to receive the 
smallest amount per child; those with the 
sparsest farm population the largest sums 
per capita. 

Here is raised squarely the familiar ques- 
tion as to whether the federal agency, pre- 
sumably the Office of Edueation, should 
have any kind of discretionary power un- 
der a regular system of federal aid to edu- 
cation. While this particular bill actually 
leaves some discretionary power with a 


States. 
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small portion of the intended total appro- 
priation of $300,000,000, it is plain that the 
primary intention was to arrive at an ob- 
jective basis on which the federal money 
should be distributed to the several states 
and that this objective basis should be writ- 
ten into the law. The federal agency then 
automatically goes through the process of 
making the proper distribution. 

I have no doubt that there is much to be 
said for this point of view. It seems to 
have worked well in several states, includ 
ing New York, relative to the distribution 
of state funds to loealities. Iundamen 
tally, however, I believe that such a policy 
is a mistake. It goes on the assumption 
that the Congress is more capable of deter- 
mining a technical matter of this kind than 
a central educational agency acting with 
the advice of educational experts and that 
such a method of distribution once adopted 
is good indefinitely. Our experience with 
the supplementary Morrill acts and the 
agricultural experiment station acts should 
teach us that the objective bases selected 
by Congress are likely to be a matter of 
logrolling in which each state receives the 
same amount of 


money, irrespective of 


need. Moreover, these laws as well as the 
Smith-Hughes and the Smith-Lever laws 
show clearly that once such a method of 
distribution is written into the law it is 
practically impossible to change it by sub- 
sequent legislation. I can not believe that 
it is wise practise to write details of this 
kind into the law which experience demon- 
strates can be changed if at all only with 
the greatest difficulty. 
the statement that if a careful examination 
is made of the total situation there has been 


I venture further 


far more eriticism of the federal agencies 
for carrying out the letter of the laws than 
for exercising arbitrary powers where dis- 
cretion was permitted. I believe, therefore, 
that we ought to consider this matter care- 
fully and earnestly before we write any 
more meticulous regulations and objective 
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bases of distribution into our federal laws 
dealing with education. In the long run 
I am convinced that we shall have much 
more federal control of education through 
regulations inserted in the law than from a 
Federal Office of 
clothed with discretionary power in the dis- 


Edueation which is 
tribution of federal funds. 

In the 
adopted one measure of direct aid to edu- 


session just closed Congress 
cation. I refer to the amendment to the 
Small Industries Bill, which authorized the 
R.F.C. to make loans up to a total of $75,- 
OOO.000 to publie-school districts for the 
purpose of paying teachers’ salaries due 
prior to June 1, 1934. 
the Chicago school teachers now have a 
I be- 


lieve this measure will be of inestimable 


It is no wonder that 
more optimistie attitude toward life. 


value to a large number of communities 
throughout the country. 

From the amount of time which I have 
devoted to the problem of federal aid to 
education you would perhaps be justified 
in assuming that I think that federal aid 
is the most important problem of finances 
which is facing us.“ I do not hold this 
opinion. According to the fundamental 
law of the land, education is a responsi- 
Now that the 
support of the schools through local tax- 


bility of the several states. 


THE WASHINGTON 
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ation is breaking down, the first line of 
defense does not lie with the Federal Gov- 
ernment but with the state legislatures. 
Some of them, as in Kentucky, have risen 
to their responsibility, but others, as in my 
own state of Ohio, have dawdled away 
months of their time uselessly and finally 
lacked both the courage and the vision to 
perform a plain duty in a crisis as real as 
those which confront men on the field of 
battle. The only difference is that in this 
instance innocent children are the real vic- 
tims. 

The real challenge to the development of 
education, therefore, lies back home in our 
several states. It is in the state legislatures 
where the greatest battles must be fought. 
They will be battles requiring the vision to 
effect a thorough reorganization of small 
school districts into larger, more effective 
and more economical units. They will be 
battles to compel the state legislature to 
find new forms of modern taxes which ean 
be collected by the state and distributed to 
the communities on some equitable basis, 
thus relieving the local property tax. They 
will be battles requiring the active interest 
of laymen and professional educators alike. 
It is indeed a task for all of us. The situ- 
ation is imminent, we must be up and at 
our work. 


MEETING OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


THE seventy-second meeting of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, which met 
from June 30 to July 6 in Washington, 
D. C., will long be remembered— 

For the enervating and stifling heat and 
humidity which taxed the endurance and 
geood nature of all those daring enough to 
come to Washington in midsummer. 

For the unhappy hours spent in what 
must be the world’s worst meeting hall, the 


Washington Auditorium, whose public ad- 
dress system failed completely at the two 
initial sessions. 

For the silence of the White House, 
which sent no message to the teachers meet- 
ing three city blocks from its doorstep. 

For the parliamentary tangles into which 
the representative assembly got itself and 
from which it was rescued by Miss Cornelia 
Adair, assisting Miss Jessie Gray. 
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For the adoption of the amendments to 
the by-laws eliminating some 150 ex-officio 
members of the representative assembly 
and thus making triumphant democracy in 
the National Education Association even 
more triumphant. 

For the straight-from-the-shoulder  ad- 
dress of the very recently resigned U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, George F. 
Zook, who decried the failure of the Fed- 
eral Government to aid education. 

For the cardboard fans carrying the pic- 
ture and the platform of the winning ecan- 
didate for president. 

The seventy-second meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association was one of the 
smallest in many years. Unofficial reports 
put registration at 4,500, or about half that 
of the Department of Superintendence, at 
Cleveland. The number of exhibits was 
also small. Some of the sectional and de- 
partmental meetings were well attended, 
for example, the sessions of the Association 
of Journalism Advisers, the Department of 
Special Education and others. In many 
meetings, however, the attendance was piti- 
fully small. One speaker of national stand- 
ing reported that he entered the hall to 
give his carefully prepared address only to 
find five auditors and no chairman. 

Subjects of outstanding interest in this 
convention were federal aid to education, 
academic freedom, the application of the 
planning idea to education and the future 
of democracy in the United States. 

The work of the National Committee for 
Federal Emergency Aid for Education was 
reviewed by its chairman, James H. Rich- 
mond, state superintendent of public in- 
struction for Kentucky. He told of the 
activities in Washington in endeavoring to 
secure congressional and administration ac- 
ceptance of the 6-point program for federal 
aid adopted by the advisory committee 
called together last fall by Commissioner 
Zook; how hearings had been held by the 
education committee of the house; how a 
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bill earrying $75,000,000 for schools had 
been reported out; and how the rules com- 
mittee blocked placing the bill on the eal- 
endar for vote. ‘*‘ What influence prevented 
the rules committee from letting this bill 
come to a vote,’’ he said, “‘is still a mystery 
to me.’ 

‘*One would be in error, however,’’ de- 
clared Superintendent Richmond, ‘‘to con- 
clude that we failed entirely in our ef- 
forts.’’ Among the gains he cited first, 
personal assurance by the President in 
April and May that ‘‘he realized that an 
emergency faced the schools and that some- 
thing should be done to aid them’’; second, 
acceptance by Congress of the view that 
education needs emergency aid; and third, 
new realization of the importance of in- 
forming people of the needs of education. 

Mr. Richmond made, at the conclusion of 
his address, what is probably the first pub- 
lic announcement of the government’s pro- 
eram for aid to education during the com- 
ing year. This will include continuance of 
the emergency education program embrac- 
ing vocational education, nursery schools, 
vocational rehabilitation and adult educa- 
tion. Training programs for teachers in 
workers’ education and nursery schools are 
already under way. Six to 10 per cent. of 
the funds used will be available for super- 
vision. Further use of emergency funds to 
help needy college students is probable. 
Emergency funds will also be used to keep 
schools open where closing short of the nor- 
mal term is threatened, owing to financial 
distress. 

Paying tribute to the National Education 
Association, Mr. Richmond said: ‘‘In the 
past, I confess that I have been somewhat 
indifferent to the virtues of the National 
Edueation Association. It was, in my 
mind, just another organization; but my 
experience in the past few months with the 
various members of its staff have not only 
convineed me of the excellent work that it 
is doing, but of the tremendous possibilities 
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that now challenge this great organiza- country school-house which should be re- 
tion.’’ placed with modern consolidated school 


A summary of what had been done under 
each of the 6 points of the advisory com- 
mittee’s aid program was presented by 
State Superintendent James N. Rule, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Commissioner Zook, fresh from a year’s 
service in the Federal Government, said, 
‘The Federal Government can and should 
do two build the 
houses of the country and it ean help to 


thines—it can school- 


maintain the schools.’’ In support of the 
reasonableness of federal aid to education, 
he pointed out: ‘‘The title to the wealth of 
the country which is produced by all of us 
working together in all parts of the coun- 
try is concentrated in certain states and 
even in metropolitan areas of these states 
in a most interesting and surprising way. 
It seems no more than simple justice, there- 
fore, that a way should be found by means 
of which wealth may be taxed where it is 
located and the income therefrom distrib- 
uted to the states to be used for the eduea- 
tion of the children where they are lo- 
eated.”’ building, he 
said: ‘‘ While it is true that approximately 
$75,000,000 of P.W.A. funds have been lent 
or granted to states and local communities 
for school and eollege buildings, the surface 
of the school-building problem in this coun- 
try has not been seratched. Most of the 
money has gone to the larger communities. 


Turning to school 


What are we going to do about those 245,- 
941 one-room rural schools, a large portion 
of which are a disgrace to the level of eiv- 
ilization which we claim to have attained? 
Past these archaic structures there have 
been built with the generous help of the 
Federal Government thousands of miles of 
hard-surfaced roads. Is a road more im- 
portant than a school? <A very small part 
of the sum now authorized for any of the 
three great construction purposes author- 
ized by the last Congress for roads, homes 
or battleships would replace every one-room 





plants.”’ 

Many of the speakers voiced a dis- 
satisfaction with the attempt to meet 
school needs through emergency organiza- 
tions and emergency methods. Crystal- 
izing this sentiment, former Commissioner 
Zook declared, ‘‘Some form of permanent 
federal aid to education must replace the 
present temporary expedient of federal re- 
lief to needy teachers.’’ 

One entire general session was devoted to 
the question of academic freedom, with 
Charles E. Beury, president of Temple 
speaking for higher education, 
Thomas W. Gosling, director of the Junior 
Red Cross, for superintendents, and Mrs. 
F. Blanche Preble, Chicago, for the elass- 
room teachers. The discussions left the 
question still in the realm of the academic, 
although Dr. Gosling offered the following 
formula: ‘‘It is only the truth that counts 
and the welfare of the young who are to be 
taught. If the truth is known, it must be 
taught without fear or favor; if it is not 
known, as so often is the case in the chal- 
lenging subjects of the current curriculum, 
then nothing remains for the teacher but 
to examine with his pupils all the facets of 
the problem including the teacher’s own 
personal opinion, and to stimulate them to 
honest, penetrating and courageous investi- 
gation on their own initiative. . . . There 
are likely,’’ he admitted, ‘‘to be some mar- 
tyrs before the end is achieved.’’ 

Very practical was the resolution on aca- 
demic freedom adopted by the convention. 
It provides a charter of liberty for teachers 
and objects to the ‘‘sudden singling out of 
teachers to take an oath of allegiance.’’ 

That this charter of freedom of speech 
might be put to an early test by an organi- 
zation friendly, rather than unfriendly, 
was evident in two speeches delivered on 
the same day by officers of the American 
Legion. Edward A. Hayes, national com- 


University, 
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mander, addressed an evening meeting; 
Russell Cook, national director of the 
Legion’s Americanism Commission, a morn- 
ing general session. ‘‘Educators who cling 
to patriotism of the founders of our re- 
publie,’’ said Commander Hayes, ‘‘and 
who east out the strange tenets of radical 
croups that are subversive to our system of 
vovernment, form the backbone of future 
Americanism. Inversely, educators who 
implant subversive ideas in the minds of 
youth are doubly dangerous to the welfare 
of the country.’’ In a somewhat similar 
vein Mr. Cook said: ‘‘. we believe the 
teaching of strange tenets in government has 
no place in the schoolroom. . . . In the last 
few years there has grown up a movement 
in which too many of our teachers are cre- 
ating ideas in the schoolroom, for what is 
called a new social order. The American 
Legion is opposed to that movement. We 
say it is not the mission of the teacher to 
lead the child into believing that we should 
have a new social order, but that it is his 
mission to educate the child so that it can 
take its proper place in whatever social 
order exists when it comes to maturity. 
We believe the teacher’s mission is to edu- 
cate the child in fundamentals. . . .’’ 

The advice of the Legion officials takes 
on added significance in view of the close 
working arrangement between the Legion 
and the National Education Association, 
set forth in Secretary J. W. Crabtree’s re- 
port. More than 500 Legion posts have al- 
ready received National Education Associ- 
ation citations for forming active education 
committees which ‘‘have cooperated with 
educational authorities of their own com- 
munities and state in devising ways and 
means for the maintenance and advance- 
ment of the school system during the pres- 
ent emergency in education.’’ Of the 
Legion posts Mr. Crabtree says: ‘‘They do 
not dictate to the schools. They simply 
follow the lead of the schools in a coopera- 
tive way.”’ 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY ol 


Since the idea of national planning fos- 
tered by the Administration appeals to the 
idealism of educators and fits in with their 
experience in organization for a social ser- 
vice, it is natural that educators should be- 
vin to think of planning in connection with 
Professor John K. Norton, of 
University, 


education. 
Teachers College, Columbia 
head of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, presented a di- 
rectory of research into educational prob- 
lems by more than 150 organized groups. 
The commission is pointing toward eduea- 
tional planning on a broad scale. Mr. 
Carl H. Milam, secretary of the American 
Library Association, added his voice to this 
movement. ‘‘A complete system of public 
and school libraries which will make books 
and reading guidance easily available to 
every citizen of the United States is a nee- 
essary part of the public equipment for civ- 
ilized living under the New Deal,’’ he said. 
Mr. Milam advocated a national bureau, 
associated with the Office of Education, 
which would concern itself with libraries, 
adult education, recreation, the fine arts, 
musie and other cultural interests. 
President Glenn Frank spoke ably on a 
question that is buzzing in the brain of 
many an educator—the future of democ- 
racy. Both he and Newton D. Baker sug- 
gested their concern for the survival of 
democratic government under stresses and 
strains of modern economic conditions. 
The breach between President Roosevelt 
and organized education was perceptibly 
widened in the course of the convention. 
The meeting was set for Washington in the 
hope that the President would address it. 
He left for his vacation while the meeting 
was in session. Mrs. Roosevelt was in the 
Tennessee Valley. ‘‘We determined to 
come to Washington,’’ said Robert C. 
Moore, secretary of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association, ‘‘in the heat, think- 
ing it probable that the President of the 
United States would like to address us. 
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We have sweated and we have sweltered, 
but not one single personal or official word 
has come from him. General Johnson, who 
was to have spoken for the President yves- 
terday, was ill and left town. I believe a 
ereat national organization fighting for 
childhood in a time of crisis deserves the 
attention of the New Deal.’’ 

On the other side of the fence is the facet 
that this Administration has spent more 
than $200,000,000 for schools this year, a 
contribution to education greater than any 
federal sources since the Northwest 
And yet 


there is not a line of commendation for the 


from 
Territory section grants in 1787. 


Administration’s contributions in the Na- 
tional Edueation Association resolutions. 
Most important of the resolutions is a re- 
quest for $500,000,000 from the Federal 
Government, to be distributed according to 
average daily attendance and lack of ade- 
Thus, in spite of 
President belief that 
the present system of education has definite 


quate tax resources. 


Roosevelt’s evident 


shortcomings, organized education simply 
asks for money to perpetuate an Old Deal 
in education instead of offering a New Deal 
in educational organization and _ service. 
Obviously there is something to be said on 
both sides. Here is a splendid task await- 
ing educational statesmanship—to bring 
organized education and the Administra- 
tion into harmonious cooperation. 

The passage of the amendment excluding 
many ex-officio members from the represen- 
The ex- 
But the 
passage does mark another milestone in the 
evolution of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. As one leader said: ‘‘The organi- 
zation must soon decide whether it will be 
the National Teachers Association or the 
National Education Association. Years ago 
when the teachers came in large numbers 
higher education pulled up stakes and left. 
Now the Department of Superintendence 
Perhaps 


tative assembly is not important. 
officio’s vote was unimportant. 


is considering separating itself. 
there should be a national teachers asso- 
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ciation. But a national association of 
teachers can only speak for teachers; it 
can’t speak for education in the United 
States.”’ 

The decline of the 
and the parallel increase in significance 
of the winter meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence have created much con- 
cern among National Education Associa- 
It was a live question in the 
lobbies and halls. It came to the surface 
in a resolution calling for the creation of 


summer meeting 


tion leaders. 


a committee of seven to recommend a plan 
of reorganization. Another question is: 
Who shall be selected to succeed Secretary 
Crabtree upon his retirement? There is 
every evidence that the National Education 
Association is approaching a crossroad, 
where decisions of greatest significance to 
its future must be made. 

Henry Lester Smith, dean of education 
at Indiana University and long treasurer 
of the National Education Association, was 
elected president for the coming year. 
R. E. Offenhauer, superintendent, Lima, 
Ohio, and state director for Ohio, was 
elected treasurer. 

The board of directors elected Agnes 
Samuelson, state superintendent of public 
instruction, of Iowa, to the executive com- 
mittee. A. L. Whittenberg, secretary, IIli- 
nois State Examining Board for Teachers, 
was elected to the board of trustees. 
Joseph H. Saunders, superintendent, New- 
port News, Va., was reelected chairman 
of the board of trustees and Edgar C. 
Doudna, Madison, Wis., secretary. 

Resolutions adopted were: 


WELFARE OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


1. The National Education Association endorses 
the rapidly growing practise of stressing in the 
classroom through units of subject-matter and 
through projects the cultural heritages of the 
various national, ethnie and racial groups. 

2. In order that every child, no matter what his 
economic status, shall fully enjoy the right of a 
free education from nursery school through the 
university, the educational profession should ae- 
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tively work for the passage of the child labor 
amendment by states. 

3. The moving picture is one of the most impor- 
tant means of education to-day. The National 
Education Association joins other organizations, 
educational, patriotic and religious, in demanding 
a high type of moving picture for the boys and 
girls of America, The Association hereby records 
itself as wholly in sympathy with the current move- 
ment to bring about reform in the moving picture 
industry and to encourage clean, moral films. Par- 
ticularly does the Association condemn the show- 
ing of stories or scenes which threaten the integ- 
rity of the American home, ridicule sacred in- 
stitutions, glorify lawlessness, and make juvenile 
delinquency a subject of jest or an incitement to 
imitation. The practise of block booking of pic- 
tures to exhibitors whereby worthy pictures and 
objectionable ones must be taken in lots is recog- 
nized as largely responsible for the unsavory char- 
acter of contemporary moving picture programs 
and is condemned without reserve. 

4. The National Education Association urges 
complete and scientific instruction in the schools 
regarding the effects of alcohol and narcotics on 
the human body and the social organization, and 
expresses its disapproval of any false advertising 
or propaganda on this subject. 

5. The National Education Association endorses 
the plan of the United States Office of Education 
for the creation of a Continuing Commission on 
Youth Problems. 

The Association recommends the expansion of 
the educational program of the Civilian Conserva- 


tion Corps, with the purpose of equipping the boys 
for regular occupation after discharge. 


TEACHER WELFARE 


1. The financial difficulties of the schools have 
been accompanied by increasing discrimination 
against and unjust discharge of teachers. The 
need for tenure has never been more imperative. 
The Division of Research of the National Educa- 
tion Association is strongly urged to assist the 
tenure committee in its investigations and it is 
recommended that sufficient space in the Journal 
be allotted from time to time adequately to pre- 
sent the cause of tenure. It is further urged that 
the Committee on Tenure make a report to each 
annual session of the Representative Assembly. 
The Board of Directors of the Association is in- 
structed to provide from current funds the sum of 
ten thousand dollars to be used, or as much thereof 
as may be necessary, for the purpose of the tenure 
committee. 

2. The National Education Association unalter- 
ably opposes further retrenchment in services and 
activities in the schools and the reduction of sala- 
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ries. It is convinced that the time has come for 
vigorous effort to restore both services and salaries 
to normal levels. 

SociaAL LEGISLATION 

1. Recognizing that proper housing conditions 
are essential in leading children through education 
into the fruition of ethical character and good 
citizenship, the National Education Association 
endorses the social policies of slum clearance and 
of providing sanitary, attractive and comfortable 
homes within their means for the underprivileged 
classes. 

2. The National Education Association endorses 
the principle of unemployment insurance for all 
workers, including teachers. It also endorses the 
payment by the state of pensions to widowed 
mothers who need such aid. 


ScHOOL SUPPORT AND ADMINISTRATION 


1. Since the annual income of the nation’s 
schools has been reduced more than five hundred 
million dollars, the National Education Associa- 
tion pledges itself to make every effort to have 
introduced in the next session of Congress and to 
secure passage of a bill providing a direct grant 
of not less than five hundred million dollars to be 
distributed to all publie school districts, according 
to average daily attendance and lack of adequate 
tax resources, to reestablish education at the 1930 
level. It is understood that this grant shall not 
entail any federal control of schools. 

2. The National Education Association reaffirms 
its stand that the major part of local education 
costs should be borne by the state. 

3. The National Education Association strongly 
advocates the enactment of scientific tax laws in 
all states, to the end that all forms of wealth shall 
bear their just shares of the costs of education and 
government. Pending the release of real estate 
from the disproportionate tax burden which it now 
bears, the National Education Association urges 
educators and lay friends of the schools to engage 
in the important task of securing equitable 
assessing. 

4. The National Education Association unquali 
fiedly endorses the principle that all school affairs, 
including budgets and the appointment of teachers 
and officials, should be under the management of 
school authorities without interference from polit 
ical or other special groups. 

5. The National Edueation Association urges its 
members to be active in informing the public of 
the purpose and work of the schools, of the facts 
in regard to school costs, and of the effects of pro- 
posed changes. The following avenues of dis- 
seminating information are suggested: addressing 
meetings of organizations, utilizing the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the press and the radio, and in- 
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ducing parents and other citizens to visit school 
classes and exhibits. 

PREVENTION OF WAR 
As 


toward the elimination of war, 


War is the greatest menace to civilization. 


an important ste] 
lation should be passed by the United States 


eOgisis i( 
legisiati 


Congress prohibiting profits on the manufacturing 


and sale of munitions and other war equipment. 


Children should be taught the truth about war and 
ts costs in human life and ideals and in material 
wealth. The Journal of the National Education 
Association should carry frequent articles concern- 
ing war, its costs and its consequences. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
1. The National Education Association has been 
carried on for years under a cumbersome plan of 
organization. It is generally believed that there 
are too many boards, committees, trustees and di- 
rectors, whose duties overlap. A committee of 
seven, at least three of whom shall be classroom 
the 


teachers, shall be appointed to recommend t 
meeting of the Representative Assembly in 1935 
a plan of reorganization under the present charter 
and to consider the need of changes in the charter. 
The Representative Assembly recommends that an 
adequate appropriation be made for this committee. 

2. Beginning with the 1935 convention, provision 
shall be made for registration of members and dele- 
gates each day of the convention. 

3. The National Education Association endorses 
the plan of having one day of special emphasis on 
rural education in American Education Week, be- 
ginning with 1934. 

APPRECIATION 

The National Education Association acknowl- 
edges the many courtesies and the hospitality of 
the District of Columbia. It extends special thanks 
to Superintendent Ballou, the educational staff of 
the District, the teachers and pupils, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the High-School Cadets, the 
Army, the Marine and the Navy Bands, the press, 
the National Broadcasting Company and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, the headquarters 


staff of the National Education Association, and 
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others who have cooperated in making successful 
the seventy-second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 
MyrtTLe Hooper DAHL, Chairman 
Amy H. Hinricus, Secretary 


The following statement on academic 
freedom was submitted and adopted with 
the idea that it would become a permanent 
plank in the National Education Associa- 


tion platform : 

Teachers are under the obligation to present all 
points of view on controversial issues, and there- 
fore should have the right to express their own 
opinions on such issues without danger of reprisal 
by the school administration or by pressure groups 
in the community. 

The teacher should also be guaranteed the con- 
stitutional rights of freedom of speech, press and 
assembly and the right to support actively organ- 
ized movements which they consider to be in their 
own and the public interest. The teacher’s con- 
duct outside the school should be subject to no 
external controls to which other citizens are not 
subjected. 

The sudden singling out of teachers to take an 
oath of allegiance is a means of intimidation of 
teachers which can be used to destroy the right of 
academic freedom. 

The following amendments to the by-laws 
were adopted : 

Amend Article I by adding Section 11. The Rep- 
resentative Assembly shall be composed of the 
President, the twelve Vice-Presidents, the Secretary 
and the Treasurer of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the Delegates elected from the various 
affiliated State and Local Associations, as provided 
by By-Law. 

Amend Article II, Section 9, to read—The Presi- 
dent, the twelve Vice-Presidents, the Secretary and 
the Treasurer of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation shall be ex-officio Delegates to the Repre- 


sentative Assembly. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUDGET OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
THe London County Council met early in 
May to decide on the edueation estimates for 
1934-35. On eapital account £160,000 was voted 
and on maintenance £10,820,035. These esti- 
mates were formulated by the Municipal Reform 


Party when in power, and the present Labor 
majority in submitting them made it clear that 
they would bring up supplementary estimates 
as their policy developed. 

According to a summary given in the London 
Times, the £11,000,000 voted is not the total cost 


of education in London. Sums expended by 
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other committees bring the total to £12,651,957. 
Of this £7,860,017 falls on the ratepayers. The 
percentage of the total borne by the rates is now 
62.1, against 61.7 in 1933-34. In 1930-31, the 
last full year in which the Board of Edueation 
paid 50 per cent. of approved net elementary 
education, the rates bore 51 per cent. and the 
Exchequer 45 per cent. For the coming year 
the Exchequer will only bear 33.8 per cent. com- 
pared with 34 per cent. in 1933-34. 

The Finance Committee reports with refer- 
ence to the capital expenditure of £160,000 that 
in addition provisional sums of £60,000 in re- 
speet of expenditure under the Education Acts 
and £20,000 under the Children and Young Per- 
sons Act, 1933, are included in the estimates, 
making the total provision £240,000. 

Mrs. Lowe (chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee), in submitting the estimates, said that 
the Labor majority was not responsible for 
them. They were the estimates of the Opposi- 
tion when in power. The Labor majority would 
shortly bring forward proposals, particularly in 
regard to capital expenditure, which the Edu- 
cation Committee was about to discuss. 

Sir John Gilbert said he understood that the 
present majority intended to bring up supple- 
mentary estimates as opportunities arose. When 
those estimates were brought forward the Mu- 
nicipal Reform Party would deal with them on 
their merits. If such proposals were considered 
either unnecessary or wasteful the Reform Party 
would oppose them. He believed that the esti- 
mates submitted were effective, dealt adequately 
with London’s needs, and enabled the council to 
maintain its proud position at the head of the 
education authorities of the country. On ele- 
mentary edueation, excluding special schools, it 
was proposed to spend £8,151,163; on special 
schools £875,663, and on residential schools 
chargeable to publie assistance £615,540. On all 
forms of higher education no less than £3,004,- 
591 was to be spent. He pointed out that in 
considering those figures it should be remem- 
bered that there had been a great drop in the 
child population in the schools which made the 
average cost per scholar much larger. In 1914—- 
1915 the average roll was 727,052 children. For 
the current year 1934-35 it was estimated that 
the average roll would only be 546,000 children, 
a drop of 181,000 since the beginning of the 
War. Last year it was estimated that the aver- 
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age roll would be 570,000, so that even since last 
year it was estimated that there would be a 
drop of no fewer than 24,000 children in the roll 
of the schools. Gross peak expenditure was in 
1921-22, when it reached £15,525,354. This year 
the gross expenditure would be £12,651,957. If 
the £700,000 10 per cent. cut on teachers’ sal- 
aries was added, to make the comparison exact, 
expenditure could be put at 134 millions, against 
154 millions in the peak vear. 

Rate expenditure for 1921-22 worked out at 
£7,641,182, while for the current year it was 
actually more at £7,860,017. Average expendi- 
ture per child was £7 18s. in 1921-22 compared 
with no less than £10 4s. per child in the current 
year. The council had 87 central schools with 
accommodation for 32,000 children. 

Mr. Charles Robertson, vice-chairman of the 
Edueation Committee, said he was not proud of 
the estimates. On capital account nearly a mil- 
lion was spent in 1927-28. The estimates were 
now down to £96,000. The elementary schoo! 
children of London were not getting their due 
share. The child population was decreasing and 
the child becoming more valuable. It was their 
bounden duty to provide adequate schools for 
the youth of London. 

Mr. Latham, chairman of the Finance Com 
mittee, said that it had not been possible to re- 
vise the estimates, and Labor was not enthusias- 
tie about them. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL FOR 
REFUGEES IN HOLLAND 


A SPECIAL correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor writes from London: “In 
the autumn of last year the Society of 
Friends in London formed a committee to deal 
with the German refugee problem, and one im 
portant aspect of this problem, the subject of 
education, soon oceupied their attention. A 
number of teachers were among the refugees, 
and children who had left Germany with their 
parents. It was decided to try to provide work 
for a small proportion of the refugee teachers 
by opening a school in a country where the au 
thorities would be sympathetically inelined and 
where the children would not be too far away 
from their own country. After eliminating Den- 
mark and Switzerland as geographically unsuit- 
able, it was decided to look for a suitable house 
in Holland. The Dutch authorities proved to be 
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extremely helpful and so Dutch Friends ap- 
proached Baron van Pallandt, who offered to 
rent his property, Castle Eerde, at a reduced 
rate. Funds were raised and an international 
board was formed comprising Quakers from En- 
gland, Holland and Germany, an inspector of 
education from Amsterdam and a famous Duteh 
psychologist. As a result of this prompt and 
energetic action a new coeducational boarding 
school was opened at Castle Eerde, near Om- 
men, in April. 

“Castle Eerde is a stately eighteenth century 
house near the German frontier. It is a par- 
ticularly fine example of Baroque architecture 
surrounded by a moat. The Baron has made 
the grounds into a bird sanctuary. The class- 
rooms are in converted stabling and open out 
upon the gardens and playing fields. In this 
quiet and beautiful place fresh hope is being 
awakened in the refugees who, through no fault 
of their own, have suffered deeply. 

“The school has already demonstrated its in- 
ternational nature by accepting Dutch and 
French pupils, one stateless child and Dutch and 
English teachers, in addition to the refugees 
themselves. It is hoped that this international 
feature will continue to be one of the school’s 
important aspects. More Dutch children are ex- 
pected to enter as soon as certain regulations 
demanding the employment of a qualified Duteh 
teacher have been complied with. In the mean- 
time lessons in the Dutch language are given 
daily, teachers and children attending the class 
together. 

“As there are few boarding schools in Hol- 
land this venture is regarded as an interesting 
experiment. An innovation as uncommon in 
most European countries as in Holland, is the 
appointment of a woman as head. The eldest 
pupil is a boy of seventeen, but the board find 
their confidence well placed and feel the head is 
proving to be highly suitable.” 


REPORT ON MOTION PICTURES OF 
THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

A REPORT on motion pictures prepared by 
Dr. Cline M. Koon, specialist in radio and 
visual edueation of the Office of Education, 
with the assistance of a committee of leaders 
in the field called together by United States 
Commissioner of Education George F. Zook, 


has been issued. It is one of the more than 
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forty reports on motion pictures in educa- 
tion presented by various nations at the meet- 
ing of the International Congress of Eduea- 
tional and Instructional Cinematography held 
in Rome. 

Following are significant facts given in the 
report: 


It is estimated that 70,000,000 persons attend 
motion picture performances every week in the 
United States. 

On an average, each child in areas where motion 
pictures are physically available goes to the movies 
once a week. 

Three out of four of the pictures that are shown 
relate to sex, crime or romantic love. 

The child retains two thirds as much as the adult 
from his attendance at the movies. 

Motion pictures change children’s attitudes and 
these changes have a lasting influence. 

Motion picture appreciation courses in high 
schools offer a new and promising method for 
building better standards of judgment of films on 
the part of children. 

The Department of Commerce reports that 
190,000 non-theatrical motion picture projectors 
are in use, including home sets. 

Thirty-two states have film libraries. 


At the present time, most of the non-theat- 
rical projectors in school auditoriums and pub- 
lie halls are 35 millimeter silent projectors. 
The steady growth in the use of 16 mm films in 
classrooms is reflected in the reports from six 
cities showing an inerease in showings from 
101,170 in 1931-32, to 148,943 in 1932-33, an 
increase of more than 47 per cent. 

Motion pictures increase the effectiveness of 
instruction. Pupils studying with one group 
of historical films learned 19 per cent. more 
than those who did not, and learned more 
quickly; remembered 12 per cent. better; and 
outside of their classroom work, voluntarily 
read 40 per cent. more supplementary material 
in American history. But it is estimated that 
less than 10 per cent. of all publie schools are 
making systematic use of motion pictures in 
classroom instruction. 

In conclusion the report states that: 


In comparison with the theatrical motion picture, 
the non-theatrical picture in the past usually lacked 
technical excellence, was used comparatively little, 
and with varying regularity. Many agencies have 
pioneered in the development of the educational 
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ilm, but the result in the United States to-day is 
chaotic and disorganized. The principal reasons 
for this condition seem to be the past policy of the 
Federal Government to leave to private industry 
and voluntary endeavor many activities that the 
typical European government would assume, and 
the educational system of the country which is not 
centralized in the Federal Government, but, in 
main, is left to each of the forty-eight states. 
Private industry is deadlocked over the fact that 
producers can not afford to make films until a 
sufficient number of projectors is sold to make the 
work profitable, and the projector concerns can not 
sell their apparatus because there is no compre- 
hensive library of suitable films available for 
their use. 


Commendable efforts are being made in many 
places to overcome these difficulties, according 
to the report, but there is a great need for a 
national films institute to assemble, edit, classify, 
publicize and catalogue non-theatrical film mate- 
rial, and to set up a convenient and economical 
distribution system, and to produce and stimu- 
late the production and effective utilization of 
educational films. 


ORIGIN OF THE STUDENTS OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

ENROLLING students from ninety-five foreign 
countries, Columbia University since 1910 has 
developed steadily as a world center of educa- 
tion, as shown in a survey made by Dr. Frank 
D. Fackenthal, secretary of the university. 
During the period 346,427 men and women, of 
whom 9,425 were from other lands, have studied 
at Columbia. Every state in the Union as well 
as Alaska, the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rico, the Canal Zone and the Virgin 
Islands are represented. 

Canada, China and Japan lead foreign coun- 
tries in the number of their residents who have 
attended Columbia. Canada accounts for 2,213; 
China, 2,062, and Japan, 1,220. Cuba, Ger- 
many and Great Britain are next on the list, 
followed by France, Mexico, South America, 
Norway, Switzerland, Nova Seotia, India and 
Korea. 

Nearly 50 per cent. of the 923 United States 
territory students were residents of Porto Rico. 
The Philippine Islands are a close second with 
328, followed by the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska 
and the Virgin Islands. 

The metropolitan area has supplied the ma- 
jority of students for the past thirty-four years. 
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Greater New York residents numbered 123,084 
in the period from 1910 to 1934, with 47,656 
from other parts of New York State. New 
Jersey sent 36,544. Pennsylvania ranks fourth 
with 16,349; Ohio, with 10,511, and Conneeti- 
cut with 10,272, are fifth and sixth. 
Massachusetts, North 
Carolina and Texas are listed next, followed by 


Michigan, Virginia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Georgia, Missouri, California 
and Maryland. Maine and Minnesota sent 
almost the same number of students, as did Iowa 
and South Carolina. Nevada ranks last, with 
fifty-one students. 


THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
AT NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
THE Board of Trustees of Northeastern Uni- 

versity proposes to establish a School of Arts 

and Sciences in the day division, the first class 
to be admitted in the fall of 1935-36. The 
course of study will be arranged on the coopera- 
tive plan and will normally require five years 
to complete. After a freshman year consisting 
of thirty-five consecutive weeks of study, stu- 
dents in the new school will alternate on the 
cooperative plan during the remaining four 
years on the same program now working sue- 
cessfully in the Schools of Business Administra- 
tion and Engineering. The degree of bachelor 
of seience, with specification in the field in which 
the student has concentrated his work, will be 
awarded upon the completion of not less than 

144 term hours of study, one term hour com- 

prising fifteen hours of class work with the 

necessary outside preparation. Candidates for 
the first freshman class must have completed an 
aceredited high school program of four years. 

The new School of Arts and Sciences is to 
be not merely another college of liberal arts, 
but a new project intended to fill a distinet edu- 
cational need. In addition to providing a broad 
background of liberal subjects, it will aim also 
at developing in its students a vocational com- 
petence so that at graduation they may be fitted 
to do some specific kind of useful work. 

During the upper four years students alter- 
nating between the university and industrial 
plants will have an opportunity of experiencing 
various fields of business and of learning how to 
adjust themselves to the industrial world. In- 
cidentally, this makes it possible for upperclass- 
men to earn a substantial part of their college 
expenses. 
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FELLOWSHIPS OF THE WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
ESTABLISHMENT of a limited number of spe- 

cial fellowships in the natural sciences, tor 
young men of “very exceptional talent and 
originality,” has been made possible at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the coming year by a 
grant of $10,000 from the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. The grant is in addition 
to a grant of $139,321 given to the university 
to aid its research program during the coming 
year. This represents an inerease of about 
$17,000 over the amount appropriated by the 
foundation last year. 

According to Professor Charles S. Slichter, 
retiring dean of the Graduate School, stipends 
for the special fellowships will vary, but will be 
above the average. In selecting the candidates, 
who should not be over twenty-five years of age, 
emphasis will be placed on unusual scholarship, 
exceptional personality and originality. In 
order to find suitable candidates, who will be 
appointed at any time during next year, a thor- 
ough search is now being made throughout the 
country. 

Ordinarily each year the foundation has used 
income from the invested capital in supporting 
university research. But during emergency 
which obtained last year and still continues, the 
trustees of the foundation have decided that 
they could render no more useful publie service 
than to add to the customary support they give 
the university a material sum from the antici- 
pated income of the coming year to help to meet 
the eritical financial condition confronting its 
research program. 

With the aid from the foundation continued 
for the coming year, the university will be able 
to carry on its plan, started last year, of 
master-apprentice graduate instruction. This 
plan permits graduate students to work as ap- 
prentices in the laboratory with mature scholars 


directing major research projects. 


IN HONOR OF GUSTAVE STRAUBEN- 
MULLER 

THe Board of Superintendents of New York 
City recently passed a resolution in appreciation 
of services to the city schools of the late Gustave 
Straubenmuller. 

Dr. Straubenmuller died on May 13. He re- 
tired three years ago after having spent fifty 


years in the educational system as_ teacher, 
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assistant superintendent, district superintendent 
and associate superintendent. From 1916 to 
1918 he was acting superintendent of schools. 

In the tribute, the Board of Superintendents 
said: 

Almost every important progressive movement 
that has come to fruition in our publi¢ school sys- 
tem within the past two decades has been influ- 
enced by the vision of this fine schoolmaster. 

He played a large part in improving methods of 
teaching geography and foreign languages and in 
the development of nature study, school gardens, 
visual instruction, school libraries, voeational 
schools, including particularly the Textile High 
School, continuation schools, junior high schools, 
classes for physically and mentally handicapped 
children, and training schools and colleges for 
teachers. 

He was foremost in movements to enrich cul- 
turally the lives of our children by enlisting the 
cooperation with the public schools of museums of 
art and of natural history, botanical gardens and 
other such institutions, so that their treasures 
might be made available to our pupils. He pro- 
posed the establishment of a high school for gifted 
students, to be known as an arts and erafts school. 

The crowning glory of Dr. Straubenmuller’s 
notable work as an educator was his service for 
the five years prior to his retirement as chairman 
of the committee on revision of the courses of study 
in elementary and junior high schools. This ex- 
tensive project, which involved the making and the 
progressive improvement of courses of study, will 
be an enduring monument. 

Dr. Straubenmuller was a deep student of edu- 
ational and related problems, and through his 
knowledge of foreign languages was able to bring 
to his work and to the deliberations of this board 
the best thoughts of other countries, as well as our 
own. To the last he kept alive the inquiring and 
open-minded spirit of the student and the scholar. 
Through his willingness to try new ideas and plans 
he combined in his work the best of the conserva- 
tive and the progressive. He was always profes- 
sionally minded. In spite of obstacles, he con- 
tinued to maintain high ideals of service and 
achievement. He believed that education should 
have a strong ethical purpose. 

By his untiring personal endeavor, his lovable 
traits of character, his deep and accurate scholar- 
ship, his broad and diversified interests and his 
unimpeachable professional integrity, he enhanced 
the prestige of the board on which he served for 
nearly twenty-five years, and elevated to a high 
plane the cause of free publie education. 

His counsel and leadership will be sadly missed, 
but his memory and influence will long remain. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry LESTER SMITH, professor of school 
administration and dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at Indiana University, was elected presi- 
dent of The National Education Association at 
the recent meeting in Washington, D. C. 


Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, professor ot 
government, emeritus, at Harvard University, 
celebrated his eightieth birthday on July 1. 

Dr. Joun C. HESSLER, professor of chemistry 
at Knox College and formerly dean and acting 
president of James Millikin University, has been 
appointed president of the university to fill the 
vacaney created by the resignation of Dr. J. H. 
White. Dr. White’s resignation became effective 
on June 19 and Dr. Hessler assumed the office 
on July 1. 

FREDERICK WOLFF OGILVIE, professor of po- 
litical economy at the University of Edinburgh, 
has been appointed president and vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Belfast. 


On the occasion of his retirement as prineipal 
of Stuyvesant High School, New York City, Dr. 
Ernest R. von Nardroff was recently the guest 
of honor at a testimonial luncheon given by 
former and present members of the faculty. 
Dr. Frederick H. Law, chairman of the English 
department, presented to Dr. von Nardroff a 
scroll decorated and engraved in gold and black 
by Dr. Max Rabus. 
Dr. von Nardroff has been principal of 


Another gift was a wrist 
watch. 
the school for twenty-six years. 

At the seventy-fifth anniversary of Lake Erie 
College the degree of doctor of laws was con- 
ferred on Dr. Robert Sessions Woodworth, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Columbia University, 
son of Lydia Ames Sessions, the first president 
of Lake Erie College. 

AMONG honorary degrees awarded by Knox 
College was the doctorate of laws conferred on 
Dr. John Huston Finley, 
editor of The New York Times, member of the 


Miss Jane Addams. 


Knox class of 1887, once president of Knox 
College, delivered the commencement address. 


Dr. WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, professor of 
history at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been appointed a corresponding 
honorary member of the Institut Historique et 
Heraldique de France. 





Dr. FRANKLYN B. Snyper, who has been since 
1918 professor of English at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, in recognition of his 
“Life of Robert Burns.” 


Dr. CHARLES GRovE Hanes, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, has been 
elected a member of the Institut International 
de Philosophie du Droit et de Sociologie Juri- 
dique, for meritorious work in legal philosophy 
and sociological or realistie jurisprudence. 

ProFEssoR Paut D. Muescukg, of the depart- 
ment of English at the University of Michigan, 
is the recipient of the Henry Russel Award for 
1934. 
ulty since 1922. 


Professor Mueschke has been on the fae- 


Miss Errie Isaset Rairr, for twenty-two 
years director of home economies at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, was elected president at 
the twenty-seventh annual session in New York 
City of the American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation in suecession to Dr. Frances Zuill. Miss 
Mabel V. Campbell, of the University of Mis- 


sourl, was elected vice-president. 


Dr. CHARLES H. KEENE, of the University of 
Buffalo, was elected president of the American 
Association of School Physicians at the annual 
business meeting held in Buffalo on June 27. 
Dr. John Sundwall, of the University of Michi 
van; Dr. James F. Rogers, of the Department 
of the Interior; Dr. Charles C. Wilson, of 
Evansville, Indiana, and Dr. Haven Emerson, 
of New York City, were named vice-presidents. 
Dr. William A. Howe, chief of the medica] in- 
spection bureau of the New York State Depart 
ment of Edueation, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

CHARLES H. Compton, assistant librarian of 
the St. Louis Publie Library, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Library Association at 
the final meeting of the conference in Montreal. 
Other new officers of the association are Mildred 
H. Pope, State Library, Olympia, Wash., first 
vice-president; James T. Gerould, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J., second vice-presi 
dent; Mathew S. Dudgeon, Publie Library, Mil- 
waukee, treasurer, and Eugene M. Stevens, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Chieago, trustee of endow- 


ment funds. Members elected to the executive 
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board were Carl L. Cannon, Yale University 
Library, New Haven; Louise Prouty, Publie 
Library, Cleveland, and Ida F. Wright, Publie 
Library, Evanston, Ill. 


Proressor Leon J. RicHARDSON, director of 
university extension, was recently appointed 
dean of the summer session of the University of 
California. He sueceeds the late Dr. Harold D. 
3ruce. Professor Richardson was dean of the 
summer session in 1902, 1903 and 1904, and was 


acting dean in 1905 and 1913. 


Dr. CuarLtes L. ANspacu, head of the de- 
partment of education and psychology at the 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, has 
been appointed dean. Professor H. Z. Wilber, 
director of extension, has been appointed di- 
rector of the summer session and Dr. H. L. 
Turner, director of rural education, has been 
appointed director of the laboratory schools. 


RayMonpD B. ALLEN, associate director of the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School, be- 
came associate dean of the Columbia School 


of Medicine on July 1. 


AMONG the visiting professors at the summer 
sessions at the University of Chicago are Joseph 
G. de R. Hamilton, Kenan professor of history 
at the University of North Carolina; James H. 
Hanford, specialist in English literature at 
Western Reserve University, who will be the 
Frederic Ives Carpenter visiting professor of 
English; William S. Cooper, professor of bot- 
any at the University of Minnesota; W. H. 
Greaves, professor of public speaking at Yale 
University; Wiliam G. Hale, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California Law School; 
Roseoe T. Steffen, professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity; Edson R. Sunderland, professor of law 
at the University of Michigan, and William C. 
Van Vleck, dean of the Law School at the 
George Washington University. 

Dr. LeopoLtp von Wiese, director of the Re- 
search Institute in Social Science at Cologne, 
Germany, formerly secretary and a founder 
of the German Sociological Society, president 
of the International Institute of Sociology, 
founder and editor of Kélner Vierteljahrshefte 


fiir Sozialwissenschaften, has been appointed 


lecturer on sociology at Harvard University for 


the second half of 1934-35. 
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Proressor M. E. HaGGerty, dean of the 
School of Education of the University of Min- 
nesota, is giving courses on higher education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, during 
the summer session. 

GrEorRGE R. CRESSMAN, assistant superinten- 
dent of Chester County, Pa., schools, has been 
elected supervising principal of Doylestown 
schools. He sueceeds Carmon Ross, who was 
recently elected president of the State Teachers 
College at Edinboro. 


LAURENCE W. LANGE, of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, has been appointed director 
of student personnel and admissions at the New 
York University College of Arts and Pure Sci- 
ence and College of Engineering. The council 
of the university recently passed a resolution 
of appreciation to Mr. Lange’s predecessor, 
Theodore A. Distler, Jr., who resigned to be- 
come dean of Lafayette College at Easton, Pa. 


Dr. Paut R. SPENCER, superintendent of 
schools at Peekskill, N. Y., has been appointed 
principal of the Trenton, N. J., Senior High 
School. 

DENTON M. AuBricutT, of Rochester, Pa., as- 
sumed the duties of superintendent of schools 
in Lewistown on July 2. Mr. Albright has been 
superintendent of schools in Rochester for the 
past eight years. 

Dr. Forrest R. Buack, professor of law at 
the University of Kentucky, has been granted 
leave of absence for next year. He will go to 
Washington to become chief attorney of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Dr. 
Black will act as assistant to Jerome Frank, 
general counsel, and as a member of the board 
of strategy will seek to formulate a constitu- 
tional theory to justify the validity of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration when 
it reaches the higher courts. 

Dr. Carrott D. CHAMPLIN, professor of edu- 
cation at the Pennsylvania State College, has 
been granted sabbatical leave for the first 
semester of next year to study the methods of 
teacher training used in central Europe. He 
will also spend several weeks in Italy, Greece 
and the Holy Lant. 


Dr. HEINRICH JORDAN is offering a course in 
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“Recent Developments in the Philosophy of the 
State” at the summer session of New York 
University. The course, which will continue for 
six weeks, was made possible by a grant from 
the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. Dr. 
Jordan was formerly in the German diplomatie 
and consular service and for more than three 
years he was vice-consul with the German Con- 
sulate General in New York. In this capacity 
he was charged with fostering intellectual eo- 
operation between his homeland and the United 
States. Previously he had been secretary to the 
German Legations in Bogota and Stockholm and 
an attaché to the German Consulate in Lithu- 
ania. 

HeLEN PuRCELL, chief of kindergarten and 
elementary instruction in the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Publie Instruction, died on 
July 1. 

HoumMEs CowPeEr, head of the College of Arts 
and Sciences and professor of singing at Drake 
University, died on July 2 at the age of sixty- 
four years. Professor Cowper had been at Drake 
since 1909. 

A CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION was 
held at the University of Oregon on July 11, 12, 
13 and 14. Among the speakers were Frederick 
M. Davenport, congressman from New York; 
Dr. F. J. Kelly, chief of the division of higher 
education, Washington, D. C.; Dr. James W. 
Angell, professor of economics at Columbia 
University, New York, and an international au- 
thority on finance; Dr. George W. Frasier, 
president of Colorado State Teachers’ College, 
and Dr. F. L. Hovde, assistant director of the 
famous General College of the University of 
Minnesota. Four main topics were taken up: 
“Responsibility of Higher Education to Stu- 
dents”; “Responsibility of Higher Education to 
Commonwealth”; “Responsibility of Higher 
Education in Adult Education,” and “Responsi- 
bility of Higher Edueation for Social Plan- 


” 


ning.” Open forums were held each afternoon 
in all sections, and a general summary was pre- 
sented on the last day. 

THE first annual meeting of the Southern In- 
tercollegiate Mathematics Association, which 
was organized at Shreveport, Louisiana, last 
fall at the instigation of Dr. I. Maizlish, of 
Centenary College, was held at Louisiana State 
Normal College, Natchitoches, on May 5, with 





Dr. Maizlish presiding. Its purpose is to stimu- 
late an interest in mathematics in colleges and 
universities by holding annual competitions in 
algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry and 
caleulus. Winners of this year’s preliminary 
contests were: Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss.; 
Simmons University, Abilene, Texas; the Uni 
versity of Arkansas and Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. The winner of the final contest, held 
at Natchitoches, was the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. The award was a silver cup which will be- 
come the permanent possession of the school 
first winning it three times. The second annual 
meeting will be held next year in the early part 
of May, in Shreveport, La. 


THE thirteenth summer educational exhibit at 
Columbia University will open on July 16 with 
a display of 50,000 books, in addition to visual 
education materials and classroom equipment. 
The exhibit, twice as large as last year, is ex- 
pected to attract teachers, principals and school 
superintendents from all parts of the United 
States. It will be held in the main gymnasium 
of the university and will continue for three 
weeks. Ten university presses will be among 
the exhibitors showing the most advaneed books 
for elementary, high-school and college use. 
Teaching by means of still and moving pictures, 
drawings and colored slides will be illustrated. 
The organization of special work, such as mak- 
ing a classroom newspaper, will be deseribed. 


THE American Library Journal reports that a 
gift for the extension of the Williston Memorial 
Library has been voted to Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege by the General Education Board. The sum, 
not to exceed $375,000, represents about seventy 
per cent. of the estimated cost of the enlarge- 
ment and reconstruction of the library and is 
donated on condition that the college furnish 
the remaining money needed, and that the total 
cost of the reconstruction be limited to $555,- 
000. The program provides for the retention of 
the entire present building and the erection of a 
tower 36 feet square at the end of the present 
stack wing, opposite the tower of Clapp Labora- 
tory. This will contain the main entrance on 
the ground floor and the stair hall. Flanking 
the tower on each side will be a wing extending 
north and south forty feet beyond the line of 
the present building. The addition will be in 
collegiate Gothie style, of brown sandstone from 
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local quarries, to harmonize with the architee- 


ture of the present library. 


THE John Simon Guggenheim Foundation re- 
cently announced the award of five scholarships 
to Latin-American scholars. The scholarships 
were endowed by Mr. and Mrs. Simon Guggen- 
heim as a part of the foundation which was set 
up in memory ol their son, John Simon Gug- 
genheim. The winners are: Dr. Atilia M. Var- 
ras, chief of the Sanitary Inspection Service of 
the northern zone of Chile, who will study in 
the ‘fields of preventive medieine and publie 
health. Alfredo B. Vasquez, professor at the 
National University of Mexico, who will study 
Mayan linguistics and translation of the Maya 
Codex. Dr. Alfonso Dampf, chief of the ento- 
mological laboratory of the Mexican Ministry 
of Agriculture, who will study various phases of 
the effeets and habits of black flies. Dr. Luis 
H. H. Rivero, of the University of Havana, who 
will pursue taxonomical and biological studies 
of West Indian fishes. Dr. Ramon E. Gaviola, 
of the University of Buenos Aires, who will 
pursue studies in the field of physical chemistry. 
The scholarships, awarded without regard to 
race, color or ereed, carry a value of $2,000, 


plus travel expenses. 


ACCORDING to the Lincoln State Journal, Ne- 
braska, Judge Munday, of Red Cloud, member 
of the State Normal Board, offered a resolution 
at the board meeting which largely takes the 
selection of faculty members out of the hands 
of the presidents of the four state normal 
In the 
past presidents have been in the habit of reeom- 


schools. The new plan was adopted. 


mending one person for vacancies and usually 
the board acts only on the one recommenda- 
tion. Under the new rule there is to be more 
latitude for applicants and more for the board 
in making selections. Presidents of normal 
schools are required under the new rule, when- 
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ever there is a vacancy in the head of a depart- 
ment or teaching position, to notify the state 
superintendent, the State University Registra- 
tion Bureau and other. registration bureaus. 
Ten days before a board meeting presidents of 
normal schools are to submit to the board 
summary of the qualifications of all applicants 
and his first, second and third choice. This, 
however, does not bind the board to the elee- 
tion of any one of the three candidates recom- 
mended by the president. According to the 
State Journal, as a result of this rule the board, 
meeting at the capitol, elected no heads of de- 
partments or teachers for permanent positions 
which were submitted by presidents, but did 
elect some temporary faculty members. 

THE Cornell Cosmopolitan Club lists, in the 
recent report of the retiring president, Donald 
C. Martin, a number of activities which have 
promoted international good-will throughout the 
university and in Ithaca. For thirty years the 
club, with its slogan, “Above all nations is hu- 
manity,” has administered to the needs of for- 
eign students. Cornell is the home of one of the 
ten largest groups of foreign students in Amer- 
ica. In a recent study of the distribution of 
alumni, made at Harvard, Cornell led Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton and Columbia in the num- 
ber of alumni in foreign lands. Students attend- 
ing Cornell this year number 130 and represent 
36 countries and all the continents. John L. 
Mott, son of John R. Mott, is assistant to the 
dean of the university faculty and in charge of 
the foreign students. He is also secretary of 
the International Association. This year he di- 
rected a group of fourteen Turkish students sent 
to the United States by the Government to study 
the English language and American methods of 
education. Groups planning to visit Cornell in- 
clude nearly 400 Italian students sent by Pre- 
mier Mussolini and a number of students from 
Japan. 


DISCUSSION 


RETIRING ALLOWANCES FOR TEACH- 
ERS IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Wnuat shall we do with our professors who 
get old? They may try to remain young, but 
that is an impossibility. It may be possible to 
be quite efficient, although getting old. Maybe, 


in some eases, there is a lack of real efficiency 
even in younger years. Over the country in 
general we have poorhouses for those who are 
in need and who are unable to make a living. 
The elderly professor may have reached the age 
at which he is mentally or physically unable to 
make a living, but he does not want to go to 
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the poorhouse, and we do not want to send him 
there. 

Unfortunately it is true in many eases that 
the professor is paid a very meager salary dur- 
ng his working years, and when he becomes 
old he is just turned out to get along as best 
he can. He was unable to save enough money 
from his small salary to care for his old age, 
and so he must depend on relatives or go to 
the poorhouse. Of course he can end it all by 
dying. 

The giving of retiring allowances or pensions 
to professors who have been connected with 
educational institutions for a number of years, 
and who have reached a retiring age, is a sub- 
ject which is attracting considerable attention 
at the present time. The United States Govern- 
ment, a number of years ago, arranged plans 
for caring for the old age of those who have 
given years of service in governmental positions. 
Most of the religious denominations take care 
of their ministers when they have reached a 
retiring age. Many large industrial organiza- 
tions have systems of retiring pensions for their 
employees. 

Some years ago the Carnegie Foundation 
started a movement to take care of educators 
They first tried outright pen- 
sions in certain limited classes of institutions, 
and they hoped the idea would grow and be 
The ex- 


pense became too heavy and the plan was 


of advaneed age. 


used by other classes of institutions. 
changed. They organized an Annuity Associa- 
tion, and this organization adopted the plan of 
having teachers contribute a small percentage of 
their salaries each year, which contribution was 
to be matched by the institution, or others, and 
then a retiring allowance would come to the 
professor when he reached the retiring age. 
Some institutions have taken the place of the 
Annuity Association and handle the plan them- 
In these cases the teachers contribute a 
certain amount from their salaries annually, and 
the institution either contributes a like amount 


selves. 


or guarantees the retiring allowance. In at 
least one case an outside organization assumed 
the payment of the annuity on condition that 
the professor would contribute so much of his 
salary for a definite period of years or longer. 

The writer has made an attempt to find the 
present status of retiring allowances in the 
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forty-three state universities of the country. 
Letters of inquiry were sent to each institution 
and replies were finally obtained from all the 
institutions. The 
copies of the tabulation were sent to all the 


facts were tabulated, and 
institutions for any possible corrections. It is 
believed that the tabulations given below are 
entirely correct, but as there are so many moditi- 
cations of methods and so many different plans 
in use it is possible that some errors may be 
found. Some institution may have a very exact 
and well-worked-out system, but it may differ 
from an exact system, somewhat similar to it, 
institution. Some have no 


used in another 


system but give allowances of some sort or 


other. Some have two or three plans working 
in the same institution. Some give part-time 
work with full-time pay or part-time pay; 


some give part-time pay with optional work or 
It is therefore difficult 
to prevent overlapping in the tabulation of the 


with no work involved. 


plans in use. 

The following are summaries of the informa- 
tion secured. The separate items under the 
different heads are all put under one consecutive 
set of numbers for convenience in referring to 
them. 


SUMMARIES OF RETIRING ALLOWANCES IN 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 

(a) Methods of Giving Retiring Allowances 

(1) The following 13 state universities have the 
plan of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America or a similar plan for the retire- 
ment of their 
Colorado, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 


teachers: Arkansas, California, 


Wisconsin. 


(2) The following 12 states have their own 


plans. In some eases the institutions have a modifi- 
cation of the Annuity Plan. 
have the Annuity Plan coupled with some other 


In some cases they 


plan of their own; in some they have only their 
own plan, hence states appear in both this list and 
the one given above. Where an institution has only 
the Carnegie Annuity Plan its name does not ap- 
pear ‘on this list: Florida, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Nevada, 
Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

(3) The following 11 states give a part-salary 
for part-time work, or a full salary for part-time 
work, or some sort of help to retiring teachers: 
Alabama, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 


California, Illinois, 
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braska, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

(4) Combining the above lists, the following 28 
states have some sort of payments made to retiring 
teachers in the state universities: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas. California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

(5) The following 15 states have no plan for 
retiring allowances in their state universities and 
do not give any help to their retiring teachers in 
these institutions: Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington, West Virginia. 


(b) Amounts Given for Retiring Allowances 

(6) The Annuity Plan usually calls for a pay- 
ment by the teacher of 5 per cent. of his salary 
annually for a number of years, and this is met 
by a like amount paid by the state or some other 
individual or organization. Some still have the 
original Carnegie plan not entirely completed. The 
states having this plan are listed under No. 1. 

(7) The following 6 states have individual pen- 
sions or some of the more complicated plans: Ala- 
bama, California, Michigan, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Virginia. 

(8) In the following 7 states each case is con- 
sidered separately with no necessity of uniform 
action or any necessity of giving any retiring 
allowance: Alabama, Kansas, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Wyoming. 

The following (9 to 14), have definite plans. 

(9) Retiring teachers are given one fourth of 
their regular salary each year after retiring in 
Nevada, 

(10) Given one third of their regular salary in 
Louisiana. 

(11) Given one half of their regular salary each 
year after retiring in Florida, Iowa and Oregon. 

(12) Given 20 per cent. of regular salary each 
year, plus 1 per cent. of the regular salary for 
each year of service in the institution in Ken- 
tucky. 

(13) Given 25 per cent. of salary each year, plus 
1 per cent. of salary for each year of service in 
the institution, with a total limit of 50 per cent. 
of the regular salary in Illinois. 

(14) Professors given $2,500 a year after retir- 


ing; associate professors given $2,000 a year in 


Minnesota. 
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(c) Retiring Ages 
(15) The following are the ages at which teach- 
ers may retire: 

Age States 

50 Wisconsin (special cases). 

65 Alabama, California, Colorado, LIllinois, 
Maine, Nevada, Ohio and Utah. 

68 Minnesota and South Carolina. 

70 Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, Oregon and Virginia. 

(16) The following are the ages at which they 
must retire: 

Age States 

65 Arkansas (may be reappointed annually 
if in good health). 

68 Illinois. 

70 California, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania and South Carolina. 

73 Alabama. 

(17) In the following the time of retiring is at 
the option of the Board: Missouri, Montana, North 
Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin. 


(d) Use of Libraries and Laboratories by 
Retired Teachers 


(18) Retired teachers are given the use of libra- 
ries, laboratories, ete., in 23 states: Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 

(19) Retired teachers are not given use of libra- 
ries and laboratories, except by special permission, 
in Indiana, Missouri and West Virginia. 

(20) No ruling in other states as to the use of 
libraries and laboratories by retired teachers. 


(e) Place of Residence after Retiring 

(21) In 15 states teachers on retiring allowances 
may reside anywhere: Alabama, California, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

(22) Teachers on retiring allowances must not 
reside elsewhere in Kansas. 

(23) No statement from other states as to resi- 
dence. 


(f) Holding of Other Positions after Retiring 

(24) The following 15 states permit retired 
teachers to accept other positions: Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin. 

(25) The following 2 states do not permit the 
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holding of other positions: Kansas and Pennsyl- 
vania. 
26) No reports from other states. 


The question of providing retiring allowances 
is one which is being widely considered at the 
present time in all varieties of institutions. The 
system in use in Florida, for example, is just 
being put into effect in this year 1934. Move- 
ments to adopt retiring systems are being car- 
ried out or agitated at this time in the state 
universities of Delaware, Missouri, Montana and 
North Carolina. Teachers are not organized for 
such matters as labor is organized, hence they 
have but little to say in planning retiring sys- 
tems. 

The university professor must make a com- 
plete preparation for his work. His education 
is expensive and covers a number of years. His 
preparation requires an expenditure of as much 
time and money as does the preparation of the 
physician, the lawyer, the business man or the 
man in any other activity of life. His salary 
usually does not compare with that of the law- 
yer or the physician, for example, hence the 
need of retiring allowances. To keep abreast of 
the advancement in his line of work and at the 
same time to save money is almost impossible. 

Another situation might be mentioned. The 
age of retirement from teaching has had a 
tendeney to be lowered in these later years, as 
is indicated in the summaries given above. At 
the same time the average length of life has been 
considerably extended. The result of these two 
changes is that the years of retired life for the 
teacher are more in number than they have been 
in the past—another reason for retiring allow- 
ances. 

J. N. Swan 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


FOR PEACE AND FOREIGN TRADE 

AmonG the most important social movements 
of our day is that toward international peace. 
Another problem, for the United States par- 
ticularly, is the salvation and development of 
our foreign trade. The orderly increase of our 
international commeree, with security of invest- 
ment and profit, will require long years of peace 
for its accomplishment. International peace 
and international trade go hand in hand. Edu- 
cators, considering these problems, must ask 


themselves, “How ean the sehools help to create 
universal peace, how may they assist in the pro- 
motion of international trade?” 

One of the ways to accomplish these things is 
to train a group of men and women, who, at 
the completion of their education, will have an 
extensive and intensive knowledge of other 
countries, who will have a forward-looking and 
unprejudiced spirit and an ability and skill for 
adapting themselves to whatever new situations 
may arise with regard to other nations. 

Because the United States occupies such a 
prominent place in the affairs of the world, the 
business which falls to our Department of State 
becomes greater in volume every year. It is 
increasingly evident that this department will 
need at some time in the near future an en- 
larged personnel to carry on its task, which 
becomes more burdensome and more important 
each year. The enlarged personnel should 
come, in large part, from our colleges and uni- 
versities. A certain number of our honor gradu- 
ates should be prepared for such positions, 
which, though they do not offer great financial 
rewards, should give security of tenure and 
present an opportunity for public service. 

Likewise, as business conditions continue to 
improve, our American companies doing busi- 
ness abroad will need trained men for the for- 
eign field. 

Perhaps it may be argued that the number of 
Americans needed in the services indicated 
above is not and will not be very large. Yet, 
the demand for minor executives and office 
workers, as foreign trade does increase little by 
little, should help to absorb some of the surplus 
of college graduates who now compete against 
each other in fields decidedly overcrowded. 
There are some professions which are not likely 
to need many more college graduates for some 
years, since our slowly increasing population 
does not permit them to expand very much. 
On the other hand, our government is putting 
forth efforts to increase our foreign trade, and 
it is likely that this latter will expand. 

Young persons, to be trained for positions 
having eontact with foreign governments or 
with foreign commercial companies, need to 
study many subjects, but surely among these 
subjects are foreign languages. The proper 
approach to a foreign diplomat is the friendly 
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one, especially easy to the American who ean 
address the stranger in the tongue of his native 
land. It is said that a famous Italian visiting 
in this country was so impressed with the fact 
that President Roosevelt spoke with him in 
Italian that he immediately telephoned long 
distance to Mussolini to tell him of it. 

Some business firms have the practise of 
choosing for the foreign field, not new men, but 
experienced and capable ones from their own 
intensive study in the 


foree, who are given 


necessary foreign language for a few weeks 


before they sail. Any one who has ever studied 
a foreign language realizes that the few weeks 
of study will not prove adequate for all the 
situations the employee will meet. A foreign 
language is no easier to learn “at a glance” 
than salesmanship or engineering. Therefore, 
the young man who is looking forward to em- 
ployment with one of the many companies doing 
business abroad should not be deterred from 
beginning, in college, his preparation in foreign 
languages, the same as he begins there the study 
of economies, commercial law and international 
relations. 

Furthermore, a planned and permanent peace 
between the United States and other countries 
requires that public sentiment in our country 
be forward-looking and, above all, lacking in 
foolish and fatal prejudices against foreign na- 
tions. 
should be taught subjects and attitudes which 


Grade and high-school pupils, therefore, 
make for international peace. A recent investi- 
gation in racial prejudices of high-school stu- 
dents indicates that such prejudices are strong 
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in them, but that those who have taken French 
and Spanish are much less prejudiced against 
the people of those nationalities than the rest 
of the student body. 

The opportunities offered in a class in foreign 
language for teaching an appreciation of an 
alien nation are very great, and general infor- 
mation may be given on various subjects. Any- 
thing that can be read or studied in English 
may be read or studied in the foreign language 
as well. Famous literary themes, information 
about great men and discussions on art may be 
presented in simplified form, even in an elemen- 
tary course. Folk songs of the foreign country 
may be sung as they were meant to be, in the 
After 
some proficiency is secured by the student, ma- 


language in which they were composed. 


terial as mature as would be offered in English 
may be presented. Historical documents, for 
instance, may be read in their original language. 

Due consideration should be given the foreign 
languages, experiments should be made of their 
usefulness in the modern curriculum. They 
should not be discarded simply because some 
theorist cries, “Traditional! Out with them!” 
Let us do some coldly scientific thinking on the 
subject. Let us arrange some experiments to 
determine whether the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages may serve a social purpose. It may be 
found that they fit just as well into our new era 
of American life as some other subjects. 


ELIZABETH CALLAWAY 
CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD 
Dr. Haroitp G. CAMPBELL, superintendent of 
the publie schools of New York City, would re- 
duce the failures in elementary 
schools by making the educational clothing a 
better fit for the Dr. Campbell has 
named a committee to study ways and means. 
What he has in mind may be indieated by 
two statements in the letter outlining the duties 
of the committee. First: “If we find a child 
who wants to be and has within him the ability 
to be a good musician, we should seize upon it, 
and build our course of study for that child 


number of 


wearer. 


around that interest and that ability.” Again: 
“Every child has some interest, some ability, 
great or little, latent or apparent. It is for us 
to find these interests and abilities, and to for- 
mulate our courses of study upon them. We 
must be the searchers of the hearts and minds of 
these children and make contact with their in- 
ner selves. We must create interests where we 
find none.” 

With thirty or forty pupils to a teacher in 
the elementary schools, it would seem a large 
order to undertake to make acquaintance with 
their inner selves, to discover and stimulate in- 
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dividual interests and supply them where lack- 
ne. But at least it is refreshing to find the 
New York superintendent proclaiming that edu- 
cation should not be conducted on the principle 
of mass production, and he is able to show that 
something is being accomplished, as things are, 

dealing with pupils as individual human 
elngs. 

In an interview supplementing his letter, he 
‘ictured a system in which every school would 
provide classes for children of superior intellect, 
for those mechanieally inelined, and for those 
with poor vision or hearing, each child pursuing 

curriculum suited to his individual needs and 
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abilities. He said that in the high schools prog- 
ress in the establishment of such a system had 
been made. It may be taken as representative 
of the American spirit as opposed to that in 
countries where dictators rule the schools as 
they rule everything else, and the chief end of 
edueation is the glory and maintenance of the 
dictatorship. For this proposal in New York 


is in keeping with freedom of thought and 


speech. But there remains the question how 
the school teacher, already burdened with cares 
and duties, is to become the intimate aecquain 
tance of the inner selves of forty or fifty boys 
and girls.—The Boston Transcript. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PIONEERING IN TEACHER TRAINING 

Ir all began years ago, so each of the three 
lirectors of the college told us during our semi- 
nars with them. After these seminars it seemed 
plausible enough, even inevitable, that some 
such teacher-training institution as the Gradu- 
ate Teachers’ College of Winnetka should make 
ts appearance along the North Shore of Chi- 
cago. 

People like Flora Cooke, Perry Smith and 
Carleton Washburne never reach the ultimate, 
because their goals are steadily pushed forward. 
At one time their horizons were probably much 
less distant than they are to-day. Perhaps they 
have almost reached those earlier horizons by 
now (at least we students thought so). Yet 
there was one problem facing them which was 
their staffs 
changed and with each new teacher came a new 


never ending, for continually 
There was no place to which they 


could turn for teachers with assurance that the 


problem. 


new members of the staff would have the right 
kind of teacher training fitted for their duties. 
Out of this condition must have arisen the desire 
to have a school for the training of their own 
It needed but a suggestion from one 
of them to pull all three into the plans for just 
such a school. But before the first group of 
students arrived in the fall of 1932 the idea of 
limiting the school to only prospective teachers 
for their own schools had been abandoned. 
With these three educators all carrying out 
their ideas and aspirations within a few miles 


teachers. 


of each other they could not but come together 
in this latest and perhaps most influential proj- 
ect, that of fitting teachers to carry on and add 
to the ideals known as progressive education. 
They had a more than usual bond to make them 
unite. Back in the sixth grade Perry Smith 
and Carleton Washburne were students in the 
Francis Parker School, where Miss Cooke was 
a teacher. The two of them were early brought 
in contact with certain educational procedures 
and a philosophy which had been a part of the 
Parker School since its founding in 1900. Then 
in later years when both were ready to start 
their permanent workshops it was in the village 
of Winnetka that the two located, one in the 
publie schools and the other in the North Shore 
Country Day School. For fifteen years they 
have worked together for the mutual benefit of 
the community and at all times each has been 
intensely interested in what the other was doing. 
Though the Francis Parker School was a few 
miles distant, both of these men kept in close 
contaet with the educational primal stuff from 
which they had sprung and looked to Flora 
Cooke with as much admiration and respect as 
they had in those days when school-going was 
such an interesting experience. 

On paper we were a heterogeneous group that 
made up the first class. Of the seven, six had 
traveled rather widely and all had had interest- 
ing backgrounds. One had taught in Australia 
for three Hindu, 
Tagore’s school for five years and had then gone 


years; one, a worked in 


to London for two years’ study in the London 
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Day Training College; another had had his first 
years of teaching in the Near East. I say we 
were not of the same ilk “on paper.” Yet 
down deep within us there must have been a 
common motif. After all, did we not come from 
widely varying backgrounds and habitats to 
spend a year in a college which would not be 
in existence until we arrived? Also the fact 
that each one began his year’s work in the ele- 
mentary grades and only later proceeded to the 
high-school level showed that we were interested 
in much more than a,preparation for English 
or science or music. One of the seven dis- 
played a quality common to all of us, I think, 
when she decided to leave the college in the 
second quarter and return to her pottery-mak- 
ing, which had thus far been less a voeation 
than an avoeation. Finally, there was a definite 
feeling among us all that whatever the immedi- 
ate prospects were, eventually we should go to 
some new community and strike out for our- 
selves. One of the group is by this time doing 
as much in his own country of India. The rest 
will do likewise when their times arrive. 

We were told in the beginning that the 
Graduate Teachers’ College would hold to the 
principles of progressive schools, and that the 
directors and dean were interested in giving us 
what we wanted and not alone what they 
thought we should have. Naturally enough, 
there was no great disagreement, for the prob- 
lems facing those responsible for the college 
were the problems each of us students wanted 
to tackle. Our work was to be as completely 
functional as possible, theory and practise meet- 
ing at every step of the way. The courses of 
study were to be means by which problems could 
be faced and solved, and thus we students were 
partially responsible for what our teachers gave 
us. 

We went into the classroom for half of each 
day to work with carefully chosen teachers. 
We were partners in the work of teaching there, 
sometimes helping in special projects, at other 
times working with individuals, and again, ob- 
serving or taking over the class completely. As 
problems of method or theory arose we threshed 
them out either with the teacher of the class- 
room or in the seminars we held later in the 
day. There was no set time for staying in any 
place—we remained as long as we thought we 
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were getting what we wanted. Frequently we 
had a chance to take a unit of work and com- 
plete it under the supervision of our teacher- 
in-charge. Thus two of the students worked in 
high-school English classes where the unit ended 
in morning exercises. Another carried through 
a one-act play, and all of us aided in one way 
or another in the presentation of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan Operetta. 

There being three schools in the college, and 
each of them having much to give us, we tenta- 
tively divided our time equally among them. 
However, we were free to remain in any one 
school as long as we liked. The writer, for in- 
stance, after spending three months in one 
school, went back later in the year for another 
five weeks in order to prepare for a special unit 
of work in biology. Though the general ap- 
proach to the child as an individual and as a 
member of. the group held in all three schools, 
the methods used were strikingly in contrast, 
and this fact contributed much to the vitality 
of our classroom experiences. Then, too, each 
school had its own peculiar contributions to 
make, for example, individualized instruction or 
parent-school relationship or motivated work. 

The curriculum naturally centered around our 
individual interests. Two of us were especially 
interested in English, two in the social sciences, 
one in nursery school and the other two in the 
entire twelve grades from an administrative as 
well as teaching point of view. Yet with all 
these differences in special interests there were 
two problems common to the entire group. One 
was the attempt to reach some philosophy of 
education and the other was to understand the 
child. A nucleus for a course of study readily 
presented itself. First there would be the phi- 
losophies of education underlying each of the 
three schools and, secondly, there must be some 
course in mental hygiene. With those two 
courses, each of us combined a third of more 
individual interest. These courses were all 
seminars conducted by the directors, the psy- 
chiatrist for the Winnetka Public Schools, or 
by various teachers who were qualified to do so. 
Our courses changed three times during the 
year, as we went to the different schools, giving 
us approximately twelve weeks in each course. 
There were no text-books in any of the courses, 
but a well-seleeted bibliography was suggested 
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by each leader of a seminar. In one of the phi- 
losophy seminars, for example, we read parts of 
Plato’s “Republic,” Rousseau’s “Emile,” Pinke- 
vitch’s “New Education in the Soviet Republic” 
and Washburne’s “Remakers of Mankind.” 
Late in the year most of the group took up 
some form of handwork with such satisfying 
results that we recommended some similar work 
should be made a part of the curriculum for 
every one in the future. 

The seminars met regularly once a week, but 
special meetings were called when the need 
arose. The methods varied in the seminars ac- 
ording to the subject-matter. In one of the 
philosophy courses we had dinner together and 
then sat about the fire discussing problems 
which arose out of our reading, such as “indoe- 
trination,” “individualism,” “training for a so- 
ciety already set up vs. a society in flux.” This 
discussion was followed by a lecture hour at 
which parents also were listeners. In another 
seminar each of the students prepared a unit of 
work which correlated English and social sei- 
(In this ease the leader of the seminar 
was working on just such a course to be tried 


ence. 
the next year in his own classes.) A seminar 
on the “Reorganization of Science in the Junior 
and Senior High School” was made up of stu- 
dents and the entire science staff, including the 
manual training and home economics instruc- 
tors, plus one teacher of social science. In our 
discussions we were actually working out a pro- 
posed new curriculum in science for that school. 
The mental hygiene seminars centered around a 
few general principles of behavior, but most of 
the time we worked with ease studies which we 
had all read, eases brought in by the students 
from the classrooms, or the mental attitudes of 
the students themselves, such as those dealing 
with religion or sex. 

Looking back upon the work in the Graduate 
Teachers’ College now, it is as adventurously 
and romantically educational as all of us 
thought it was last year. Then, we were al- 
most too engrossed in the fun of “being edu- 
cated to be educators” to evaluate the unique 
and fundamental soundness of the new college. 
Now, after almost a year of teaching (each of 
the students was placed for the following year) 
it is possible to gain a perspective of last year’s 
experience and to make a comparison with the 
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other years of college and university study. As 
I look back upon my undergraduate work, the 
short period of graduate study and the year in 
a European university, they all lack the dy- 
namie reality which so characterized this new 
Graduate Teachers’ College. There was so much 
to get in our all too few months together that 
one couldn’t be bothered with uninteresting mate- 
rial. We students objected when the subject- 
matter was too elementary, and when we saw no 
relation between our seminar reading or dis- 
cussion and the problems we were faced with; 
we did not trust to luck that “some day it would 
come in handy” but rather said we were not in- 
terested and wished to get along. Teachers or 
leaders of seminars respond quickly enough in 
the right set-up. 

Specifically, the year stands out as one of 
freedom. The courses to be taken were as much 
a matter for us to choose, I suppose, as is edu- 
cationally possible. The suggested reading was 
“suggested,” and though most of it was done, 
there were books which received only a cursory 
going through. We all found time for brows- 
ing and the “unrequired reading” was an impor- 
tant part of the year. Except for one or two 
seminars, such as the “Social Science-English” 
and “Reorganization of Science in the High 
School” seminars, where we were working on 
units requiring preparation of written material, 
there were no papers to write, nor were there 
examinations to prepare for. Not once were we 
quizzed in the ordinary sense on our prepara- 
tion. Yet the leaders of the seminars would 
have had no great difficulty in detecting slip- 
shod work. And then when June came and we 
were ready to say our “au revoirs” we had no 
degrees given us by the directors of the college. 
One of them had asked us about degrees or some 
formal signification of the year in the Graduate 
Teachers’ College, and I think a majority ex- 
pressed their disapproval. Frankly, the year 
couldn’t be summed up that way at all. But 
we did have a graduation dinner, and the same 
emotions I had had at my earlier college gradu- 
ation came into full force that evening. We 
were all together, sixty faculty members and 
six students. (The mere ratio signifies more 
than this entire article.) 
speaker brought from the outside, we had our 


three directors from the inside, Perry Smith, 


Instead of one great 
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Flora Cooke and Carleton Washburne. The last 
named presented to each of the six his “di- 
ploma,” which in reality was a certificate on 
which was written the student’s educational 
background, his specific work within the college, 
and a brief comment as to the college’s esti- 
mation of him and his work. It was a great 
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way to close our year in Winnetka—a year of 
growth together, faculty and students; a year 
where each person, teacher or pupil had to con- 
tribute or all of us lost. 
RusseLL BaBcock 
WINNETKA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF THE PERIODICAL READ- 
ING DONE BY COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


AN interest in the types of reading done by 
college students and the actual interest such 
students take in the present-day happenings of 
the world led me to devise a brief test and 
questionnaire which I cireulated in classes at 
the Wisconsin State Teachers College at Mil- 
waukee. I especially aimed at getting a fairly 
reliable distribution of freshmen and juniors. 
The data on the sophomore and senior students 
that I obtained came incidentally from the 
groups that I tested, made up mainly of fresh- 
man and junior students. 

The method used was the circulation of a 
mimeographed blank which contained a mateh- 
ing test, a group of questions and a line giving 
the name of the four classes with the direction 
that the year in college was to be underlined. 
The matching test consisted of 35 names, men- 
tioned prominently in the news of February 4, 
1934, on one side, and 37 possible descriptions 
to fit these men on the other. For example, 
Emma Goldman was to be matched with the in- 
scription “famed anarchist,’ Max Raskin with 
“Milwaukee city attorney” and William M. 
Magee with “president of Marquette Univer- 
sity.” 

The questions were the following: If you 
could réad only five magazines a month, which 
would you choose? What person in the world 
would you like most to meet? Who is the great- 
est man that ever lived? Who is the greatest 
woman that ever lived? Could you write a 
paper on the Roosevelt recovery program with- 
out consulting references? What is your major 
subject? No time limits were imposed on the 
test or on the questions which followed. Be- 
eause the test was of the imperfect matching 


type the element of guessing by the process of 
elimination was lessened. All the tests were 
given at approximately the same time through- 
out the college. 

Of the 35 possible correct answers there were 
two scores as high as 33, both made by juniors. 
One freshman made a zero score. The fresh- 
man class had the lowest rating, with an aver- 
age score of 11. The sophomore class had the 
highest, with a rating of 17.1. The juniors and 
seniors slumped with seores of 16.5 and 15.8, 
respectively. The probable errors of the means 
of the freshman and junior groups are .30 and 
.76, respectively. Those of the other classes are 
a bit higher. By means of the probable error 
of the differences of the means it is found that 
the differences between the freshman and the 
sophomore and junior classes are significant. 
The difference between the freshman and senior 
class might very likely be due to chance. The 
probable error of the difference here is more 
than half the difference. It is usually held that 
the obtained difference to be statistically sig- 
nificant and indicative of a real difference must 
be four times the probable error of the differ- 
ence. The evidence then would indicate that 
there is a considerable increase of ability to 
identify these personages of recent fame. The 
sophomores and the juniors score significantly 
higher. However, the seniors do not. There is 
an indication of a slump the last two years in 
college. The introduction of specialized college 
work in the various academic fields probably 
hindered the impetus to read about and study 
current problems. 

The history and economies majors made the 
highest scores, with ratings of 20.1 and 16.8, re- 
spectively. The art students with 9 and the 
musi¢e students with 9.8 had the lowest scores. 
Other seores were English, 10.7; chemistry, 
11.4; languages, 12; biology, 12.6; elementary 
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edueation, 12.7; physies, 13.6; mathematies, 
13.7; kindergarten-primary, 14.4; and excep- 
Because of the lack of 
numbers the differences in many cases are not 
significant, but merely indicate what my limited 
The differences between art and 


history, between art and economics, between 


tional division, 15.5. 


data indicate. 


music and history, between music and eco- 
nomies, between history and mathematics, be- 
tween history and languages are some of the 


These 


differences are likely due mainly to the particu- 


statistically significant mean differences. 


lar inclinations of those students who make up 
these groups. Those in the economie and his- 
tory departments could hardly be interested in 
their major fields without being interested in 
current trends. Those interested in artistic 
fields are likely to pass over the news rather 
rapidly and with less care. The environment 
n some of the courses would likewise tend to 
emphasize or neglect those factors being tested. 

Another method used to seeure an indication 
if the efforts students make to follow recent de- 
velopments was brought out by the question— 
Could you write a paper on the Roosevelt re- 
covery program without consulting notes? Of 
the seniors 67 per cent. said they could, while 
the Juniors were not so sure, only 52 per cent. 
inswering yes. The sophomores indicated that 
only one third of those writing could, while the 
freshmen indicated that only 37 per cent. of 
their group could write such a paper. In view 
of the fewer seniors and sophomores repre- 
Fifteen 
per cent. more juniors than freshmen admit 
I believe it 


safely assumed that many who answered yes 


sented, their scores are less valuable. 


their ability to do this job. ‘an be 
could not write a very acceptable paper. Those 
who answered no were more likely aware of 
their limitations in respect to this problem. 

In answer to the question—If you could read 
only five magazines a month, which would you 
choose?—the following periodicals were found 
io constitute the big ten. They follow in order 
with the percentage of those reporting who 
The first ten chosen by 
the seniors are also shown. 

I classified the types of readings done by the 
years in school and for the total of all the 
classes. The following magazines rated among 
the first ten of all the four classes: Literary 


chose those magazines. 
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ALL-COLLEGE Big TEN 


1, Literary Digest 2 per cent. 
2. Atlantic Monthly 34.54 $9 
3. Readers Digest me eS 
4, Time 26 ** «6 
5. Harper’s ee 
6. American 20 «6 66 
7. National Geographic 19 * ‘es 
8. Saturday Evening Post 19 ¢¢ te 
9, Nation 18 *« «6 
10. Liberty Lites 
SENIOR Bie TEN 
1. Harper’s 38 «¢ 66 
Atlantic Monthly San 46) #* 
3. Literary Digest eB ¢¢ 6 
Time 2 
5. Readers Digest 24 § ‘ 
6. Current History Ly ae, 
Nation Ee ee Se 
8. Survey mere CO 
Forum 14 <6 ‘ 
Progressive Ed. fe 


Digest, Atlantic Monthly, Readers Digest and 
Educational magazines begin to be 
Their titles 


are scattered and no one received great mention. 


Harper's. 
mentioned about the junior year. 


The increased mention of Progressive Education 
Magazine might be attributed to the blanks 
filled 
While the American, The Saturday Evening 


out by elementary practise teachers. 
Post and Liberty rated strongly among the 
first- and second-year students, they were less 
frequently mentioned during the third year and 
did not make the first ten among the seniors. 
Although great variations were found between 
the readings of members of the same class, 
serious types of publications were mentioned 
Only five of the college big 
Much intel- 


lectual and broadening matter is contained in 


very frequently. 
ten group contain fiction material. 
them. Only two of the first ten of the senior 
group contain fiction content. 

All four elasses selected Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as the person they would like most to meet. 
He received 67 per cent. of all mentions. Mus- 
solini was named by 12 per cent.; Einstein by 
7 per cent.; Hitler by 5 per cent.; and Mae 
West and Gandhi by 4 per cent. 
were “an eligible bachelor,” “a generous million- 
’ Sinclair Lewis, Arliss, E. R. 
Downing, composer of “Star Dust,” Lenin, 


Others named 


aire,’ George 











~] 
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Ramon Navarro, Dillinger, Roy C. Andrews, 
Litvinoff, Byrd, Norman Thomas, Stalin, Bing 
Crosby, Clark Gable, Anne Lindbergh, Colonel 
Lindbergh, Willa Cather, Walter 
Eva Le Gallienne, W. A. Ganfield, Emma Gold- 
B. Shaw, Bob LaFollette, H. G. Wells, 
Darrow, Helen Wills Moody, Fritz 
Kreisler, Amelia Helen Keller, Dr. 
Alexander, of Columbia University, Paderewski, 
Will Alfred Adler, J. P. Morgan, Jean 
Parker and Wayne King. 

‘} woman that ever lived was Jane 
the stu- 


Damrosch, 


man, G. 
Clarence 


Karhart, 


he greatest 
Addams, 


dents voting, 


according to 26 per cent. ol 
Madame Curie was chosen by 17 
Nightingale 


securing votes 


was se 


per cent., while Florence 
ected by 13 per cent. Others 
were Queen Victoria, Frances Perkins, Joan of 
‘lizabeth, Catherine 
Mary, 


Are, Helen Keller, (Jueen 


Eve, the 


Clara Barton, Sappho and Mrs. Coolidge. 


the Great, Cleopatra, virgin 


The greatest man was Abraham Lincoln, who 
secured 32 per cent. of the votes. Jesus Christ 
was given 27 per cent., although He probably 
would have scored an overwhelming victory if 
the statement had been made that He was to be 
included. Many expressed surprise that Christ 
was to be included and they signified that they 
would have voted Him this honor if they had 
know that Edison was 
third with 9 per cent., followed closely by Wash- 
Others mentioned were 
Aristotle, Charlemagne, Rockne, F. D. 
Roosevelt, Karl Marx, Copernicus, Newton, Bis- 
marck, Hitler, Eugene V. Debs, Plato, Moses, 
Spinoza, “my father,” Shakespeare and Pasteur. 


He was to be included. 


ington and Napoleon. 
Knute 


The results of this survey would seem to in- 
dicate that our colleges are not especially sue- 
cessful in stimulating students to read and study 
current history and trends. Twenty-six per 
cent. of all the college students were unable to 
score more than eight correct answers. At least 
that many fairly obvious answers were included 
in the test, with such personages as Mayor 
Hoan, Adolf Hitler, Insull, Senators 
Johnson, of California, and Duffy, of Wiseon- 
sin, Alfalfa Bill Murray, Local Meteorologist 
Coleman and City Attorney Max Raskin. The 
highest mean made by the second-year students 
included less than half of the correct answers. 
It would seem that college students should do 


Samuel 


much better than was shown on this test. It 
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would seem, too, that more than 44 per cent. of 
those replying would claim the ability to write 
a paper on the Roosevelt recovery program. 

It is to be regretted that students majoring 
in subjects such as art and musie rate so poorly 
on this test. It seems especially desirable that 
their education be more liberal rather than vo- 
cational. Perhaps greater integration of col- 
lege courses and fields would tend to correct 
these inequalities. 

It would appear that college students at the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College read a rather 
Relatively few 
It would 


selective group of periodicals. 
educational magazines are mentioned. 
seem that in a teachers college, especially, more 
emphasis would be placed on magazines per- 
taining to teaching and psychology. It is prob- 
able that familiarity with such publications 
would find more such magazines among those 
regularly sought and read. The results on the 
matching test would indicate that these maga- 
zines could not have been read very carefully. 
At least 16 of the 35 persons to be identified 
are consistently mentioned in such magazines 
as Time, Nation and the Literary Digest. The 
other 19 names are of local and state interest. 
Newspapers are probably read hastily and with 
little care. 

The lists of greats is conspicuous in its lack 
of great educational personages. One student 
would like to meet Dr. Alexander, of Columbia 
University, and another Alfred Adler, the psy- 
The choices seem to favor statesmen 
and politicians. Idols of the teaching profes- 
sion have not as yet become established, it would 
seem. John Dewey, Edward Thorndike and 
similar personages were not once mentioned. 

ELDEN HUNTER 

WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS 

COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE 


chologist. 
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